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THE WEEK. 


THE interminably slow progress of the war was 
advanced a slight step on the 6th, 7th, and 8th by the entry 
ot our troops into Bethlehem. The casualties were very 
slight, and the action, as a whole, may be described as of 
little importance, save in the fact that one of our lost guns 
was abandoned by the enemy. The rest of the enemy’s 
artillery, and the whole of his forces and supplies, seem— 
as usual—to have escaped. General Buller’s communi- 
cations have been cut, but are probably restored by this 
time, as only a short piece of railway was affected. 
The message that tells us of the release of the 800 
prisoners, who are now reported at Ladysmith, is still a 
somewhat mysterious piece of news, for it is coupled 
with the announcment that the 13th Imperial Yeomanry 
are not among the prisoners recovered ; but that they are, 
on the contrary, in the Transvaal. The situation to the 
west of Pretoria is uncertain, a comparatively large 
body of the enemy, with guns, being in active operation 
in the neighbourhood of Rustenberg. To the east 
Lord Roberts holds his own against the pressure of 
Botha’s small army ; but the loss of an occasional patrol, 
the correspondents’ insistence on the safety of the line 
to Johannesburg, the proximity of the enemy to our 
main position in the capital, psa the extraordinary delay 
in attacking them, all show that the advance was a 
hazardous one and is maintained at a hazard. 





A DESPATCH was received from Lord Roberts on 
Thursday night which is a warning to us not to put 
much confidence in the Rhodesian reports of the 
collapse of the Boers. The capture of Nitral’s Neck, 
with two guns, the greater part of a squadron of Scots 
Greys, and ninety men of the Lincolnshire Regiment 
only eighteen miles from Pretoria, is hardly what we 
should expect if we believed the descriptions of the 
enemy’s condition given to us by Mr. Rhodes’ organs, 
The truth is that the Western Transvaal is pacified in 
the sense in which the Orange Free State was'pacified a 
few months ago, and we may look for innumerable raids 
on our communications, and harassing operations such a 
the a which have resulted in this very annoying reverse 
and loss, 


WE have frequently asserted that her Majesty’s 
Ministers will have a heavy day of reckoning for their 
refusal to treat with the civilized Governments of the 
Free State and Transvaal Republic. According to a 
well-informed correspondent the commandos in the 
Free State when hard pressed split up into small groups, 
and even in districts to all outward appearance pacified 
quantities of mausers and ammunition are thought to be 
concealed. We were never hoodwinked into supposing 
that the war in South Africa was ended by the occupa- 
tion of Pretoria and Bloemfontein. Peace, ample 
guarantees and large indemnities were then, indeed, 
within our grasp. But Mr. Chamberlain will have 
nothing but “ unconditional surrender.” He prefers to 
go on spending three millions a week and throwing 


away the lives of gallant men as well as the hope of a 
friendly settlement. This may be good for Kynoch’s, 
but it is bad for England, 


SHANGHAI is rapidly rivalling Johannesburg as a 
manufactory of lies, and if all the rumours emanating 
thence, rapidly circulated by the more irresponsible of 
our papers, and seized upon as the opportunity for 
fomenting excitement and (that most hideous of modern 
journalistic practices) harrowing the feelings of all 
whose friends are prisoners in Pekin, were believed, it 
would be agreed that the British Legation has long 
since fallen, and the Europeans massacred with all the 
horrors that accompany fanaticism in its most terrible 
forms. But amidst the conflicting reports that come 
from other sources, it is still possible to hope for 
the best. Our latest message from the Europeans 
themselves in Pekin was sent on a 24th, 
and it was sufficiently alarming. The tate of the 
Europeans depends, as it has apparently been agreed 
that the relieving force cannot reach Pekin till Sep- 
tember, upon the Chinese themselves. According to 
one rumour the Empress has become philo-European, 
and is attempting to protect the little community 
blockaded in the British Legation. According to 
another a Chinese General is himself defending the 
Europeans against Prince Tuan and the Boxers. But 
we are unfortunately without any data for concluding 
how far anarchy has been carried in the Chinese capital 
and what faith is to be put in the story that the 
Chinese authorities are doing their best to save the Euro- 
peans. Itis perhaps rather ominous that Li Hung Chang 
is not going to Pekin after all. But European Govern- 
ments must seize upon any opportunity of negotiating 
with China as the only means of rescuing their subjects. 
The Manchester Guardian points out. that if the fiction 
that we are not at war prevents our stopping the export 
of arms and ammunition, that fiction ought to be turned 
to account by European diplomacy. If communications 
could be opened up through Li Hun Chang, or some 
friendly Viceroy, the safety of the Europeans might, 
perhaps, still be purchased by a promise that Europe 
will not proceed to appropriate Chinese territory. The 
news from Tientsin of heavy Chinese bombardments 
and of the urgent need for more European troops illus- 
trates again the extraordinary miscalculations which have 
characterised our collective deliberations from the first. 


THE Army Contracts Committee continues to collect 
the most startling testimony concerning Messrs. Kynochs’ 
contracts for supplying the Admiralty with cordite. The 
present state of the evidence admits of the shortest and 
simplest analysis: (1) For the big cordite contracts of 
last January seven firms sent in tenders, and Kynochs’ 
tender was the highest. (2) Nevertheless Kynochs’ 
was one of the only two firms whose tenders were 
accepted. (3) Lest it should be supposed that Kynochs’ 
cordite is of particularly good quality, a décument has 
been drawn up showing that a larger proportion of 
Kynochs’ cordite is rejected as unsatisfactory than is the 
case with any other maker. Kynochs’ rejections amount 
to 46 per cent. of what they offer. (4) In spite of these 
curious facts, Kynochs’ received a further order 
for 600,000 Ibs. of cordite in April, and a still further order 
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for 700,000 Ibs. in May. That is really all that has come 
out at present, but we may add (5) that Mr. Austin 
Chamberlain is an energetic Junior Lord of the 
Admiralty and that Mr. Arthur Chamberlain is an 
energetic director of Kynochs’; and (6) these two 
persons are nephew and uncle to each other. 


Mr. Batrovur had to reply to some extremely 
awkward questions on Thursday. Mr. Burdett-Coutts 
had drawn attention to the connection of Dr. Cunning- 
ham (the Professor of Anatomy at Dublin, who is one 
of the three gentlemen nominated by the Government to 
serve on the committee for inquiry into the hospital 
scandals) with the War Office as an examiner in the 
Army Medical Department. Mr. Balfour, in reply to a 
question from Mr. MacNeill, allowed that Dr. Cunning- 
ham was an examiner, but maintained that he was not 
therefore connected in any way with the administration 
of the War Office. But Mr. Dillon, taking up a very 
pointed question from Mr. Edmund Robertson, obliged 
Mr. Balfour to admit that the examiner was appointed 
by the Secretary of State for War, and on the recom- 
mendation of the Army Medical Department. These 
answers were dragged trom Mr. Balfour, who has acted 
throughout the business in such a way as to create the 
impression that the Government wish to burke inquiry. 


Ir was Mr. Birrell who once remarked on Bir- 
mingham’s impartiality in supplying the British Empire 
with Mr. Chamberlain and the Afridis with guns. Mr. 
Wyndham was asked on Thursday for information about 
the share which Birmingham has had in supplying 
China with guns and ammunition, but he declined to 
give the names of individual firms, though he promised a 
general return of such exports to China, It is a curious 
situation—China resisting the Powers, making “ good 
practice ” with European artillery, armed with Mausers 
from Germany, and guns from England, and owing no 
small’ part ot her skill and organisation to European 
instruction. What is still more curious is that as we are 
technically not at war with China, it is very doubtful 
whether it is possible even now to stop the exportation 
of guns to the Chinese, 


Mr. CHANNING pointed out in THE SPEAKER two 
months ago that the real test of a good agricultural 
measure is its effect in increasing the independence of 
the tenant. “ The sheet-anchor of success is the full 
retention of the tenant’s capital in his own hands, and 
the most absolute {-eedom to use it to the best advan- 
tage.” Unfortunately Mr. Long and his colleagues apply 
a very different standard to proposals for agricultural 
reforms. They resisted Mr. Lambert’s Bill in 1895, 
though the various Chambers of Agriculture had given 
it their blessing, and during the present Parliament they 
have repeatedly declared against any measure of “ drastic 
reform.” In other words, the necessity of the present 
system of land tenure is assumed in every Conservative 
remedy for agricultural depression, and as long as this 
is made the condition of reform, any Bill Ministers 
introduce may, perhaps, like Mr. Long’s Bill, make it 
less difficult for tenants to obtain compensation, but it 
can never really touch the heart of the question. For 
as long as English farmers are less independent than 
men in their own occupation in the rest of Europe, they 
can never, with such tremendous odds against them, 
hope to hold their own against foreign competitors. 


SEVERAL attempts have been made by Liberal 
members to introduce into Mr. Long’s Bill some pro- 
vision which should give the farmer “security of tenure.”’ 
On Tuesday, for example, Mr. Channing moved a new 
clause to provide compensation for disturbance. Mr. 
Long objected on the ground that if it were made the 
law of the land that a tenant who had been capriciously 
evicted had some claim for compensation from his land- 
lord, a new principle would be introduced which would 


mischievously affect the relations of landlord and tenant. 
The Times sees even further than Mr. Long, and reminds 
us that the adoption of this principle in Ireland was 
advanced in 1881 to justify the claim of the tenant to 
joint occupancy. As it is the view of the Government 
that the object of all agricultural legislation should be 
the strengthening of the landlords’ control over the tenant, 
Mr. Channing’s amendment was very naturally defeated. 
Mr. Gordon, a Scottish Unionist member, proposed that 
crofters should receive compensation for their own 
improvements in counties which are not scheduled as 
crofter counties; but this proposal, as well as Mr. 
Buchanan’s proposal to extend compensation to all 
improvements, was defeated. But nobody expected 
the Government to do anything for the tenant farmer. 
What was outrageous in their conduct was the arrange- 
ment by which the discussions of the Bill were brought 
to a close on Wednesday afternoon at four o’clock to 
enable members to attend the Royal Garden Party. It 
is little short of a scandal, as Mr. Maddison declared, 
that after refusing to spare a single hour for the discus- 
sion of the Bill to prevent the sale of drink to children, 
Mr. Balfour should adjourn an important debate on 
such a pretext. 


A LETTER from an Australian correspondent, quoted 
by Mr. J. A. Hobson in the Morning Leader last Tuesday, 
illustrates the danger of the co-operative cablegram 
system which manufactures Colonial opinion on a 
pattern supplied by the Jingo Press of London. Every 
lie that appears in London on the authority of corre- 
spondents who are on the staff of the South African 
Press is reproduced in the Australian papers, which “ ail 
take the same cablegrams from the same London corre- 
spondents, pooling the expenses.” It is easy to under- 
stand that virtual unanimity of Imperialistic sentiment 
(to which however there are such honourable exceptions 
as the Sydney Bulletin) is effectively maintained in the 
Colonies by this method. Mr. Hobson’s correspondent 
enclosed a cablegram, well calculated to ensure the 
adherence of the Irish Catholics, which appeared in an 
Australian newspaper. It conveyed the odiously calum- 
nious statement that the Boers, before evacuating 
Newcastle and Dundee, “defiled and desecrated the 
Catholic churches in those towns, and finally set fire to 
the buildings.” 


EvEN those Englishmen who would die rather than 
be styled Pro-Boers must have some qualms of con- 
science when they reflect on the treatment meted out 
to the People’s Congress Delegates on their arrival in 
London. These gentlemen are British subjects who 
have come over from the Cape to tell England, if she 
will give them a hearing, how the majority of that 
colony regards the war and its threatened consequences. 
They have no connection with, and are particularly 
instructed to keep aloof from, any existing Pro-Boer 
organisation. They left South Africa without any 
idea that their personal loyalty to the Queen could be 
suspected. But the Daily Mail had no difficulty in 
throwing mud atthem. As there was nothing true to 
be said to their discredit, it was equally simple (and 
indeed long practice had made it infinitely more simple) 
to tell lies. And so that mendacious sheet proceeded to 
delight its readers by saying that one member of the 
party had a son“ fighting against his Queen in the Boer 
ranks” (which is a lie); that he had held meetings 
at which prayers were offered for the success of the 
Boer arms (also a lie) ; that the members of the depu- 
tation, when on board the Tantallon Castle on the voyage 
hither, “refused to uncover when the National Anthem 
was played” (again a lie); and declined to preach “a 
sermon on a pulpit draped with a Union Jack” (which 
is equally a lie). Altogether it is clear that the Daily 
Mail caters for all classes. It is unnecessary to add 
that our enterprising contemporary neglected to publish 
Mr. de Wet's letter correcting these and other “ mis- 
representations,” 
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But the Daily Mail did not go unrewarded. Its 
slanders had the most satisfactory effect of compelling 
the proprietor of the Howard Hotel, Norfolk Street, to 
ask the members of the deputation to find other 
= within twenty-four hours. It was felt that 
their presence, so close to the Temple of Truth at 
Harmsworth Buildings, was impossible. Our only 
regret is that they went—though, indeed, it might have 
been rather unfair to a hotel which was in danger of 
losing patriotic patronage to insist on the legal right to 
entertainment for a reasonable time for travellers who 
conducted themselves properly and showed they were 
able to pay. But why do not the delegates sue the 
Daily Mail for libel? The falsehoods which have been 
circulated are certainly calculated to bring British 
subjects into contempt, and there is damage enough, 
and “express malice,” if need be, enough and to 
spare ! 


THE Press has been more occupied in denouncing 
Dr. Te Water’s speech at Graaf Reinet than in com- 
menting on Mr. Merriman’s account of the nature of the 
recent Ministerial crisis at the Cape, which was published 
in Thursday’s issue of the Westminster Gazette. From 
Mr. Merriman’s statement it appears that the ground on 
which he, with Dr. Te Water and Mr. Sauer, dissented 
from the partial agreement in which Mr. Schreiner 
found himself with the Chamberlain policy for dealing 
with the rebels, was that the proposals of the Bond 
Cabinet, which this policy was to supersede, were more 
statesmanlike. Moreover, Mr. Merriman carried the 
greater part of the Bond party with him. Mr. Merriman 
did not want a complete amnesty, but he naturally 
resisted a set of proposals the mildest of which meant 
the disfranchisement of several constituencies returning 
Bond members. The odium should not rest on him, but 
on the Imperial authorities who adopted a proposal 
which might or might not be formally correct as a 
punishment for rebellion, but certainly coincided with 
the dearest wishes of the “ Imperialist ” party in Cape 
Colony. It appears more clearly now that the recent 
palinodes dedicated by Ministerialist papers to Mr. 
Schreiner were anything but disinterested. Unless he 
and his following strongly support Sir Gordon Sprigg, 
the majority of the Bond may force a dissolution, which 
at present would not mean the return of a Cape Parlia- 
ment more amenable to the Imperial authorities. The 
correspondent of the Morning Post at Capetown naively 
confesses that the political condition of the Colony 
appears more unsatisfactory than it was before the war. 
This was prophesied long ago by many people who 
were derided by the section of public opinion which 
the Morning Post represents. 


A LETTER has come into our possession originally 
sent from the United States to an Englishwoman in Cape 
Colony. The letter was opened under martial law at 
the Cape and then forwarded to the lady to whom 
it was addressed. This, of course, was _ perfectly 
proper and nobody would object. The Censor had 
further attempted to make two sentences _ illegible 
by drawing a blue pencil through them.  In_ this, 
however, he was unsuccessful ; for it is still possible, by 
the simple device of holding the letter up to the light, 
to decipher the sentences to which the Censor took 
exception. And it is curious to notice that the sentences 
in question contained such words as “ God,” “ liberty,” 
“the brave men.” How we are getting to hate the 
word “ free.” 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’s letter to the Times on the 
subject of his misrepresentation of Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman is a highly characteristic document. Mr. 
Chamberlain had stated that the Liberal leader, when 
Minister for War, had reduced the artillery. The Liberal 
leader replied in a letter to the Times, pointing out that 
he made no reduction. Mr. Chamberlain devotes a 


week to the investigation of the grounds of his state- 
ment and finding no evidence of any reduction, and 
finding also that the horse and field artillery were cer- 
tainly not reduced, he writes to the Times to express, not 
his regret for making a statement which he now finds to 
be untrue, but for making a statement which was “ too 
general in its terms.” This is the nearest approach to 
an apology of which Mr. Chamberlain is capable, and it 
is a mere aggravation of the offence. And yet by 
a ridiculous convention of our politics the Liberal 
leaders are expected to treat Mr. Chamberlain as if he 
were a gentleman. 


THERE are many discouraging features in the 
industrial outlook, It is true that the sad destruction 
of wealth and capital in South Africa will have to be 
made good by the Colonies, but the Dutch boycott has 
already begun to be effective as against British traders, 
and it is more than doubtful whether the loyalty and 
patriotism of the Johannesburg Jews will make up for 
the resentment of the Dutch and Africanders. An 
immediate restoration of peace—about which military 
critics have professed to be sanguine for months past— 
would of course reduce the drain of, say 3 miliions a 
week caused by military operations in South Africa, but 
it would mean the beginning of two enormously 
expensive processes—(1) the retransport of the troops ; 
(2) the payment of enormous claims for compensation, 
especially from Natal, which Mr. Chamberlain and Sir 
Alfred Milner promised to protect against invasion. 


Ir is also expected that the pacification will mean 
flotation of numberless companies to work mines, real 
and imaginary. Messrs. Rhodes, Beit, Albu, Goerz and 
Co. are no doubt drafting prospectuses and making 
arrangements with the Press. It is to be hoped that 
investors will not allow themselves to be fleeced. We 
understand that there is absolutely no ground for sup- 
posing that there are other Rand districts in the Trans- 
vaal. There are, no doubt, districts like the Lydenburg 
district (where the Boers may possibly make a last long 
stand) which contain payable gold. In short, there is 
plenty of material for prospectus-makers and company 
promoters, but very little excuse for the genuine 
investor. 


Few Constitutional expedients have been applied 
more ingeniously than the device of ventilating a griev- 
ance by means of a “ question in the Houge.” Anything 
in the nature of an attempt to raise a debate on a 
question is summarily suppressed, but there is nothing 
to prevent the questioner from making an opening 
speech out of the question. It is done quite simply, by 
reciting a series of alleged facts, all of which are thrown 
into an interrogative form. Detailed questions of this 
kind have been common lately on the subject of the 
Post Office. Londoners probably only concern them- 
selves with the recent rumours of dissatisfaction among 
the postmen at the Mount Pleasant office, but 1t would 
appear that the citizens of Dublin have been not less 
discontented with the unpunctuality of their mails in the 
past few weeks. It is rather hard for those servants of 
a public department like the Post Office, whose services 
are rewarded on no liberal scale, to agitate for any 
advance of pay. Civil is not quite the same as military 
service, but a man employed by a public department is 
under some of the disabilities of an enlisted recruit, and 
the heads of departments usually have very clear notions 
of discipline. We do not know how far it is recognised 
that the salaries of employés in public departments, who 
are on a level with wage-earners, should be regulated 
according to a general rise in wages. This princple is 
to a certain extent applied in police forces ; is it in 
operation in the Post Office? In this connection the 
arrangement by which the Parliamentary representative 
of the Post Office in the House of Commons is also 
Secretary to the Treasury has a discouraging aspect. 
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PEKIN AND PRETORIA. 


E understand, from many different sources, that 
a change is rapidly coming about in the attitude 
of the country towards the war in South Africa. It is 
not difficult to see in the daily newspapers themselves 
certain reflections of this change. Telegrams from 
China have ousted telegrams from South Africa. Nor 
is there anything like as much popular interest now 
taken in South Africa and China combined as was 
manifested in the South Africa War alone during the 
first six or seven months of military operations. Has 
national enthusiasm slackened into complacency, or has 
it passed into a third stage of ennui, or even into a fourth 
of disgust? We feel sure that in the minds of very 
many most redoubtable patriots the third stage at least 
has been reached. The question—the really important 
question—is how a nation in that stage can best be 
appealed to. Disgust, active or passive, at the prolonga- 
tion of one war and the promotion of another ought to 
imply the advent of reflection. How should ruminating 
reflection be stimulated into an active process of reason- 
ing? Hitherto the opponents of the war and of the 
new policy of aggressive Imperialism have relied mainly 
upon altruistic appeals to the generosity and traditions 
of agreat people. Suchappealsare well calculated to enlist 
the enthusiasm of an instructed few. But after all, public 
policy must always be based inthe main upon utilitarian 
grounds, Philosophers may and often have reconciled 
utility with morality. Indeed it would be difficult to 
point to any great crisis in a nation’s fortunes when its 
interest and its duty have not gone hand in hand. But 
that is no reason why statesmen and politicians who 
think first of right and wrong and only in the second 
place of material interests should neglect the second set 
of considerations in their public utterances. On the 
contrary, when interest and duty coincide, it is surely 
common wisdom to put the former prominently forward, 
if only because it is the more easily understood and—if 
we may say so without offence—the more powerful 
motive with the average man. Besides, if the average 
man hears of nothing but magnanimity and generosity, 
he is very apt to jump to the conclusion that he is 
expected to make some sacrifice, and that his country is 
expected to niake some sacrifice. 

Now, we would put it to our friends, to all those 
with whom we have co-operated in trying to stem the 
Khaki flood and counterwork the operations of the 
financiers, whether it is not high time to make a 
strenuous appeal to our countrymen no longer to 
neglect the vast waste of treasure, and the still more 
deplorable expenditure of precious lives, in which the 
aggressive Imperialism of Mr. Chamberlain is involving 
the Empire. Mr. Chamberlain would like us to believe 
that he is erecting an altar to the currency, whereas he 
is really merely enlarging the temple, already immeasur- 
ably too big, of the National Debt. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
memorial is likely to endure for ages. A hundred 
millions added to the National Debt will outlast the 
screw monopoly, Kynoch’s manufactory and all the 
Imperial heirlooms of the Brummagem house. The 
cost of the operations in China cannot at present be 
foreshadowed. . We shall have some Estimates next 
week and they will be very modest. To the cost 
of operations will have to be added the dislocation 
of trade ; and Lancashire is going to pay very dearly 
for entrusting its commercial interests to the tender 
mercies of her Majesty’s Government. These wars have 
raised the price of coal to a point which is making many 


industries both in this country and Germany unre- 
munerative, and there is every reason to fear that the 
“coal famine” will become more severe in the imme- 
diate future. The war in South Africa probably accounts 
for about three millions a week, and we may be sure 
that, unless Jarge supplementary Estimates for South 
Africa as well as for China are proposed before Parlia- 
ment adjourns, there will be an autumn Session to vote 
further supplies. Let us, then, hope that the Liberal 
party will make the supplementary Estimates—whatever 
their amount—the occasion for a strong protest against 
these vast and disorderly extravagances. The country 
expects a lead. If the Liberal party declines to move 
its functions will be usurped by another body which 
will, so soon as the decline of trade becomes marked 
and the cry of the unemployed begins to be heard, 
direct, with little regard to moderation, a vast body of 
indignation not only against the Unionist party, but 
against property, capital and some of the sound but 
much abused principles upon which the wealth and 
industrial power of the nation are based, and upon which 
its future security and prosperity depend. Let us 
consider Pekin and Pretoria in their relation to London 
and Manchester and Leeds. If we can do this we shall 
at last break the back of that “stiff-necked unwisdom” 
which would bolster up Sir Alfred Milner, Mr.- Rhodes 
and the hireling Press, disregard the voice of the 
majority of our colonists, neglect or insult their delegates, 
and continue to the bitter end a war against the prin- 
ciple of self-government. 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN AS A MARTIAL LAWYER. 


T is not quite easy correctly to characterise Mr. 
| Chamberlain's answer last Monday night to the 
Liberal Leader’s question asking for information regard- 
ing the administration of martial law in Cape Colony. 
The Colonial Secretary, having failed to persuade Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman by private communication 
to address his query to Mr. Wyndham, was at length 
compelled to make some sort of answer himself, Sir 
Henry having persisted that the Colonial Secretary was 
the only proper guardian of the constitutional liberties 
of Colonials. But Mr. Chamberlain could not resist pre- 
facing his answer by a protest that he was called upon 
to reply “under a misapprehension.” Apparently he is 
astonished at the ingenuousness which imagines that 
after a free colony has been quit of military operations 
for some months it is time to return, however reluctantly, 
to the horrors of peace. We shall next have the Home 
Secretary refusing to answer questions relating to the 
administration of justice in dockyard towns on the 
ground that the proper person to be interrogated is 
Mr. Goschen! As for Mr. Chamberlain’s quibble 
that there has been no difference of opinion between 
the civil and military authorities at the Cape with 
regard to the sentences of Court-martial, that is 
neither very much to the point nor very true. For so 
long ago as last February the High Court at Capetown 
granted writs of habeas corpus for the investigation of 
the cases of certain alleged rebels, then illegally 
detained at Simonstown. And what happened? Why, 
between the time of the original application to the court 
and the return day, the military authorities first deported 
their prisoners back from Simonstown to a district 
within the colony where martial law was proclaimed, 
and, then, finding that even there civil justice might 
make itself felt, released them! How, in the face of 
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such performances, it can be pretended that civil and 
military justice are working hand in hand in the con- 
genial task of rebel-baiting, it is difficult to see. And 
even if it were true, it would only show that the adminis- 
trators of civil justice were careless of their trust. 

For what is this martial law, after all? We have 
from the first contended that the proceedings taken 
in its name on British territory and against British 
subjects were a breach of constitutional law, and (what 
is of more practical importance, perhaps) a violation of 
British liberty. The fact is so plain that an apology is 
needed for restating it. The Army Act authorises the 
trial by courts-martial of certain classes of British 
subjects specified in that Act (soldiers and camp- 
followers) and of no others. No other Act of Parliament 
exists which deprives civilian subjects of her Majesty 
of their right to be tried by civil courts. Military law 
has no application to British subjects who are not 
military persons. It is utterly immaterial to answer that 
the civilians who are brought before courts-martial in 
Cape Colony are rebels, whether caught red-handed or 
arrested on suspicion. Civil courts are quite competent 
to punish treason, and, unless the traitors have 
taken the Queen’s shilling, military courts are quite 
incompetent to do so. So long as there was an 
actual state of war in parts of the Colony, so that 
civil administration was positively in abeyance, it 
might be urged with some show of reason that the 
rough-and-ready justice of a military officer was legi- 
timate because there was no alternative available. But 
be that as it may—(the truth, we suspect, rather is that 
the British Constitution does not contemplate the possi- 
bility of Ministers so managing public affairs as to allow 
an enemy to invade British territory !)—this excuse 
vanishes the moment that civil justice is able to return. 
That civil and military courts should be sitting side by 
side (as they were at Kimberley not so long ago), and 
that British subjects, however treacherous in temper 
and however Dutch in descent, should be sent to penal 
servitude by the edicts of the military tribunal, is nothing 
less than monstrous. And this is no mere lawyer’s 
objection : it is a protest against interference with the 
most substantial elements of British liberty. 

Of the folly of pursuing this vindictive course, in 
the face of law and in the face of reason, it is not neces- 
sary to speak. Whatever be the rights and wrongs of 
the struggle, it is common ground that a lasting peace 
should be its outcome and that British-born and Dutch- 
born have to live together hereafter. And yet Sir 
Alfred Milner is left to proclaim martial law when he 
likes and where he likes, appointing violent “ loyalists” 
to exercise their notorious prejudicesto hunt out “ rebels” 
for imprisonment and trial, and personally interfering 
to prevent suspects, against whom no tittle of evidence 
has ever been discovered, from being released on bail. 
Even if it is useless to urge the illegality of all this, is 
it hopeless to try to persuade Englishmen of its 
unwisdom? Our patriots are all quite certain that the 
Dutch will settle down in peace and gratitude when we 
have finished killing their relations and appropriating 
their country. Delightful certainty! What have we in 
England done to promote this millennium at present ? 
We have gloated over every slander which the Rhodesian 
Press could invent to blacken the Dutch character, we 
have hooted every statement of the truth and laughed 
at every appeal for fair play, we have pretended that 
the “honour of the Army” required the nation to 
persist in a lie, we have connived at every device which 
may reduce the political preponderance of the Dutch 
in South Africa, and we have remained perfectly 


indifferent while Mr, Chamberlain’s martial lawyers 
have been holding their courts and calling their pro- 
ceedings British justice. Really, the most pressing 
necessity of the hour is a new edition of Professor 
Dicey’s Law of the Constitution—if Milnerism is legal, it is 
clearly ridiculous to pride ourselves on the superiority 
of the English “rule of law” over the “ proclama- 
tions of a state of siege” and “suspensions of the 
constitutional guarantees” which benighted foreigners, 
ignorant of the blessings of British liberty, employ on 
occasion to put down disorder. 





THE LATEST RAID. 


HE occasions on which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer takes a holiday are peculiar. One 
occurred last year when the Clerical Tithes Bill was 
under discussion, and Sir Michael Hicks Beach was to 
be found on the terrace, or in the smoking-room—any- 
where rather than on the Government Bench. A similar 
situation has arisen during the present session, and Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach has been silent in the debate on the 
Irish Tithe Rent-charge Bill. Both of these measures 
are intimately—indeed, chiefly—concerned with finance, 
and Sir Michael happens to be the Minister who is in 
charge of the national purse, and who nominally advises 
the Government in its financial policy. But there is 
nothing surprising in the abstention from these delibera- 
tions of the Minister who might have been expected to 
take the chief part in them. We have long ago grown 
used to the novel arrangement of parts within the Cabinet 
introduced by the present Ministry. Sir John Gorst, 
who represents the Education Department in the 
House of Commons, had scarcely anything to say 
about the Education Bill of 1898, and what he did say, 
when provoked by Sir Frank Lockwood, would have 
been said more appropriately by a private member. 
What ‘he ought to have said was said by Sir Robert 
Finlay, who was then Slicitor-General. Mr. Chamber- 
lain, who is not Foreign Secretary, announced to the 
world the new Triple Alliance (of which the other 
parties to the contract disclaimed all knowledge), and 
refers the Leader of the Opposition, anxious for informa- 
tion on a colonial matter, to Mr. Wyndham, who is a 
gifted young man, but does not happen to be Secretary 
for the Colonies. There would have been little astonish- 
ment if Mr. Jesse Collings had introduced the Budget, 
and Lord George Hamilton the Factory Bill, though 
most people would have been surprised if Mr. Chaplin 
had been in charge of the Bill for creating the Australian 
Commonwealth, We shall probably, therefore, never 
know what Sir Michael Hicks-Beach thinks of the latest 
dole, just as we should never have known what he 
thought of the Clerical Relief Bill, if it had not been 
that he had denounced any such measure in anticipation 
a year before its introduction. 

How exacting the latest claimants for relief are 
may be judged by the action of Lord Templetown, who 
carried a resolution declaring that the landlords of 
Ireland are entitled to compensation for the reduction 
by law of their rents. The Government was defeated 
by a majority of three. The Prime Minister did not 
vote, nor did the Postmaster General, better known as 
Lord Londonderry. The Duke of Devonshire, at the 
special request of Lord Salisbury, replied to Lord 
Témpletown. The Duke is a member of the Govern- 
ment which passed the Land Act of 1881, and it must 
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have been a surprise to his hearers to find that he did 
not throw it over. The Ministry is full of penitents. 
Lord Salisbury blames himself for his bad speculations 
in the Near East. The Duke of Devonshire reproaches 
himself with Majuba. Mr. Chamberlain courageously 
acknowledges the mistakes of his colleagues. Probably 
even Mr. Jesse Collings conceals beneath a venerable 
deportment the agonies of remorse over some early 
political escapade. But the Duke of Devonshire is still 
prepared to defend the Act of 1881. And in defending 
it he told the Irish landlords some plain truths :— 

“It is not possible to contend that the economical causes 
which have led to reductions of rent in England have not hada 
similar effect in Ireland. My own experience certainly con- 
firms the opinion I hold that in any circumstances there must 
have been a considerable reduction in rents in Ireland. I have 
a large estate in Ireland and I am the owner of a small estate 
in Somerset. Somerset is not one of the counties in England 
chiefly affected by low prices, for it is not a wheat-growing 
county ; but comparing the three years from 1878 to 1880 and 
1895 to 1897, I find that, while the reduction in rent on one of 
the Irish estates has been 16 per cent. the reduction on the 
English estate has been 35 per cent. It cannot possibly be 
denied that in estimating the loss which has been incurred by 
Irish landlords these economical causes which brought ahout 
the reduction of rents in England must be taken into considera- 
tion. That is one element which it is almost impossible to 
calculate. There is another thing still more difficult to calcu- 
late, and that was, what would Irish rents have been worth 
in 1881, since 1881, and now, but for the Irish land legislation ? 
Noble lords have a very lively recollection of the Land Act of 
1881, but they scem to have forgotten the agitation which pre- 
ceded it. (‘ Hear, hear.’) Looking back at the cir- 
cumstances of those times and the temper which prevailed in 
Parliament and in the country, I hold it would have been abso- 
lutely impossible for the then Government or for any Govern- 
ment to have enforced the rights of the Irish landlords under 
penalty of eviction under our unreformed land law. (‘ Hear, 
hear.’)” 

This is what an Irish landlord had to say of the demand 
for compensation. Nor must it be forgotten that the 
reductions of rents in Ireland have been made upon 
farms on which the improvements have been the work 
of the tenants to an extent quite unknown in England. 

But if the Government is not prepared to give the 
Irish landlords another dole out of Imperial funds at 
this moment to satisfy their claims outright, it is quite 
ready to offer them an instalment of justice, and the 
landlords are prepared to accept it on account. What 
does that instalment of justice come to? The arrange- 
ment by which those landlords who had redeemed the 
tithe rent-charge were to pay annuities for fifty-two 
years is revised, and the payments are to end after 
forty-five years. The variations in rent are in future to 
affect the tithe-rate. The general effect is that the 
redemption fund loses about one and a half millions of 
its capital value and the ecclesiastical tithe is diminished 
by £50,000 a year> And on what pretext are the Irish 
landlords thus to be relieved at the expense of the 
Church Fund? It is argued that the bargain struck 
with the landlords under the Irish Church Act was unfair 
to them. But did they think so at the time? Mr. 
Dillon has opportunely rescued the speeches made by 
Mr. Disraeli and Sir Michael Hicks Beach when these 
arrangements were discussed. Here are the words of 
the present Chancellor of the Exchequer :— 

“In his opinion the proposal of the Government combined 
sacrilege with bribery. These were strong words, but nothing 
less strong would express his feelings. He believed it was 
sacrilege, because it was a taking away from the Church 
property to which the State had no right and devoting it to 
secular purposes and bribery ; also because it was admitted to 
secure the consent of the landlords by handing over to them 
the property upon terms, making the transfer a gift and not a 
sale.” 

Mr. Disraeli was not less emphatic:— 


“What do I see in this Bill? Why, that the whole property 
of the Church of Ireland, generally speaking, will go to the 
landlords. Well, the landlords have had a slice of that pro- 
perty before; for thirty years they have had £100,000 a year; 


they have probably had three millions of that property, and 
what good has it done them? Is the state of Ireland more 
tranquil or serene, or have they better preserved the institu- 
tions to which they were devoted, because they for a moment 
accepted any share of that plunder? And what is it that is now 
proposed? Why, a scheme which, when we come to investi- 
gate it clearly, shows that the whole of the tithe rent charge 
is to be absorbed in the land.” 

It is next contended that Mr. Gladstone made a 
miscalculation, and that instead of making the period at 
the end of which the landlords were to be exempt from 
paying tithe fifty-two years, he ought to have made it 
forty-five, to which a complete answer is to be found in 
the minute of the Treasury of June 29th, 1895. On the 
plea, then, that rents have fallen in Ireland during the last 
thirty years, partly as the effect of land court decisions, 
a present is to be made to the landlords out of the Irish 
Church Fund. 

And two things are to be noticed about that fund. As 
the Freeman’s Fournal reminds us, Mr. Gladstone always 
anticipated that the fund would be used, when the 
obligations to the disendowed clergy had been redeemed, 
for some national object such as education or the care 
of the insane. In other words, this largess to the land- 
lords is not taken from the common funds of all classes ; 
it is abstracted from a fund specially consecrated to the 
poor. Secondly, as Mr. Dillon has pointed out in one 
of his admirable attacks on the measure, when Mr. 
Morley proposed to take £100,000 from this fund to 
carry out the reinstatement of the Irish tenants, he was 
met by the argument, and it was Mr. Balfour’s argu- 
ment, that the effect of imposing such a charge upon it, 
would be to make the fund bankrupt, and the British 
taxpayers would therefore be involved. Mr. Balfour’s 
argument may be applied to a case in which landlords 
who have been found by the land courts to have rack- 
rented their tenants are to be helped out of the fund, 
just as well as to a proposal to help the rack-rented 
tenants to recover something of their losses. And the 
British taxpayers, as well as the Irish poor, are therefore 
concerned in this latest piece of jobbery. 

If the measure inflicts an injustice on Ireland, what 
is to be said of the means by which the Government 
extinguished all proposals to limit and define the extent 
of the injustice? The Bill makes the percentage of 
reduction in judicial rents the basis for the variation of 
tithe. The effect, as the Freeman’s Fournal points out, 
is to give the largest reductions to the rack-renters and 
to Ulster. ‘“ The Land Commission reductions on Ulster 
rents have been higher than throughout the rest of 
Ireland ; for one reason that the imposition of judicial 
rack-rents was a dangerous game in Ulster, and for 
another that the Ulster tenant got the benefit of his 
improvements. But the Ulster tithe is far lower than the 
Munster and the Connaught tithe, as Mr. Dillon showed 
by a pointed quotation from the report of an old Com- 
mission. The result of the Boodle Bill, therefore, is 
to give the Ulster landlords—Abercorn, Londonderry, 
Hill, and Co.—an exorbitant reduction on a low tithe. 
In other words, the more outrageous the rents formerly 
wrung out of the peasants, the larger the compensation 
to the landlords.” And all the amendments designed to 
modify the most offensive of the provisions of the Bill 
were met by the closure, by a non possumus from Mr. 
Gerald Balfour, and, we are obliged to add, by a 
lamentable exhibition of partisanship on the part of 
the Chairman of Committees. It seems to be an essen- 
tial feature of the class legislation that it should not 
confine itself to great schemes of corruption, but that 
it should further proceed to give the largest bounty to 
the most undeserving of its beneficiaries and the smallest 
to the least. 
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MR. BRYAN’S NOMINATION. 


HE opinion expressed in these columns several 
months ago that Mr. McKinley and Mr. Bryan 
would face one another again next November has 
proved accurate. Both were nominated unanimously 
at the respective conventions at Philadelphia and 
Kansas City, a double event almost unprecedented. 
When astute politicians on the spot believe that this is 
the right and inevitable thing to do, it would perhaps 
be impertinent for distant observers to criticise either 
choice. To the present writer, who observed Mr. 
Bryan closely in Washington when he had become 
prominent as an exponent of Western grievances, but 
some years before he had secured his first nomination 
to the Presidency, he seemed a man of destiny. The 
powerful head, firm mouth, brilliant eyes, clear-cut 
features, hawk-like glance sweeping all over the House 
of Representatives—indicated no common man. _ In 
that crowd of Congressmen Bryan was easily the most 
distinguished, if one excepted Mr. Reed, whose retire- 
ment into private life was a real misfortune for the 
United States. It was, however, a question whether 
Mr. Bryan would wear. Was he merely one of the 
tlashy, meteor-like politicians who flit across the arena of 
public life only to disappear ; or would he remain and 
become a great and commanding figure in public life ? 
The answer to-day is clear: Mr. Bryan has come to 
stay. Say what we will of his politics, think him dema- 
gogue if we choose—we cannot ignore the fact that he 
has been twice selected as standard-bearer of a great 
party by the freest and most fairly elected political 
gathering in the world. That is a great fact not to be 
explained away. It shows what a hold Mr. Bryan has 
gained on the affections and judgment of millions of 
his fellow-countrymen. 

I will attempt in as few words as possible to point 
out Mr. Bryan’s strength and weakness as a candidate. 
Let us consider his weakness first. He has again com- 
mitted himself to the fatal “sixteen to one” free 
coinage declaration made in the Chicago platform of 
1896. It was that which ruined his prospects then, 
since it cost him the bulk of the wage-earning vote. 
The farmers of the West were, of course, with him, but 
the workmen believed that free silver meant a big 
depreciation in their actual, as distinguished from their 
nominal, wages. Had free coinage been omitted, there 
is good reason to believe that Mr. McKinley would never 
have been elected President of the United States. The 
presence of the “sixteen to one” plank in the Kansas 
City platform is consequently a source of weakness, 
even though one may be certain that Mr. Bryan, even 
if elected, could do little to realise his financial ideas. 
The election in Oregon the other day, where the 
Republicans made large gains mainly on a programme 
of opposition to currency changes, should have revealed 
to Mr. Bryan the mistake of permitting the election to 
be fought on that issue, especially since the question is 
evidently one which rouses no interest even in the States 
(such as Kansas) where the silver agitation was strongest 
four years ago. 

But it is understood that the silver plank, though 
reaffirmed, is to be made subordinate to the twin 
questions of Trusts and Imperialism. On the latter of 
these questions Mr. Bryan is apparently as sound in 
sentiment as the most ardent anti-Imperialist could 
wish him to be. His recent article in the North 
American Review, in which he pits “the man” against 
“the dollar,” is as powerful a piece of political writing 
as has been given to the world for some time. But 
Mr. Bryan’s record on the question raised by the 
American murderous aggression in the Philippines is, 
unhappily, not clear. It will be remembered that for 
days the Senate was in doubt as to ratifying the Treaty 
of Paris, which, according to Mr. Day, the head of the 





Paris Peace Commission, gives the sole claim the 
United States have for their Philippine aggressions. At 
length the ratification was secured by the votes of two 
Senators who admittedly did not believe in the annexa- 
tion of these islands. Immediately ratification was 
secured, Mr. McKinley’s murderous policy began. The 
ratification of that treaty, in which Spain undertook to 
hand over property which, as a matter of fact, she could 
not déliver, was, therefore, a fatal mistake. Now Mr. 
Bryan urged that ratification, arguing that the question 
of the Philippines could be settled afterwards. In view 
of his splendid campaign against Imperialism, we must 
suppose that this was an error of judgment, and this I 
for one take it to have been. But the public man who 
commits two errors of judgment on questions of first- 
rate magnitude such as the Philippines and the “ sixteen 
to one” proposal, must have some rather serious factors 
of weakness in his general political composition. 

Let us turn to Mr. Bryan’s strength. Constantly 
before the American public for years, scanned with 
close scrutiny, he has given the impression of sincerity 
and humanity. The American people, cursed with the 
sinister spectacles of whole States under the rule of 
corrupt and cynical “ bosses,” of Croker, Platt, Quay, 
Addicks, of men rich with the spoils of “ protected ” 
syndicates and trusts, have seen in Mr. Bryan a clean- 
handed man entirely removed from all this dirty money- 
making and wire-pulling. His life is simple, his tastes 
are ideal, his character is above reproach, his eloquence 
is powerful, his industry untiring. Even Mr. Gladstone’s 
great public campaigns sink almost into insignificance 
as compared with the perpetual campaign which Mr. 
Bryan has been carrying on for four years, involving 
tens of thousands of miles of travel, and the speaking to 
millions of people. No charlatan could keep this up, 
and yet continue to impress even hostile listeners. Even 
the mistakes which I have pointed out appear to con- 
tradict the demagogue theory. Had Mr. Bryan been 
merely anxious for office he would certainly have 
dropped the silver question, for it was admitted by every 
critic of the situation that he could carry the election 
on the question of Imperialism by itself. But, rightly 
or wrongly, Mr. Bryan is convinced that the money 
question must be kept intact, and not even for the 
White House will he drop or desert it. That may 
mean bad political economy, but it signifies strength of 
character. And to-day it is independent judgment, 
strength of purpose, genuine manhood, that is needed 
in American politics mcre than correct opinion. 

At both the Conventions the only excitement was as 
to the Vice-Presidency. This, again, is an exception to 
the general rule, for the nomination for this office has 
generally gone to some second-rate politician amid a 
languor which has been singularly in contrast to the 
fervour attending the Presidential nomination. It seems 
to be thought in England that Mr. Roosevelt will vastly 
strengthen the Republican ticket. For my part I doubt 
this. He was coerced into accepting a nomination, 
though it was notorious that neither the President nor 
Senator Hanna wished for him. They would have pre- 
ferred Mr. Long, the genial and popular Secretary of 
the Navy. Now, had Mr. Long been nominated, the 
combined ticket would have appealed with power to 
those moderate Republicans who are in doubt as to the 
President’s foreign policy, but who dislike what they 
call Bryanism and who do not wish to desert their party. 
But with the nomination of an arch-Jingo like Colonel 
Roosevelt they will feel differently, and there may be a 
formidable secession from the party. Already the 
veteran ex-Governor of Massachusetts and ex-Secretaiy 
of the Treasury under Grant, Mr. Boutwell, has notitied 
his inteation of voting for Mr. Bryan. Mr, Gamaliel 
Bradford, of Massachusetts, America’s ablest political 
theorist, has made a similar announcement. Mr. Carl 
Schurz, who criticised the silver agitation in 1896 with 
greater power than any other speaker and who 
admittedly did more harm to Bryan than any other, will 
now vote the Bryan ticket. The obvious motive for 
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Roosevelt’s nomination was to make sure of New York 
State, which was doubtful; but it may well be that 
Senator Platt, who effected this piece of strategy, will 
turn out to have made a mistake. 

Mr. Stevenson was Vice-President under Cleveland 
in his second term. I confess I thought him a some- 
what ineffective presiding officer over the Senate, where 
I saw him many times. He represents the more 
moderate wing of the Democratic party, and was doubt- 
less considered the most available man to attract those 
Democrats who’ dod not want to see a revolutionary 
programme carried out by the party. Besides his 
nomination makes Illinois certain for the Democrats, 
and that fact means an important number of votes in 
the Electoral College. The influence of Illinois may 
also tell on the neighbouring States, such as Indiana and 
Ohio, and it would be indeed a strange fact if McKinley 
were defeated in his own State. Considering the losses 
he sustained at the fall election (which I pointed out in 
THE SPEAKER at the time) this is not impossible. I 
need not point out that if Mr. Bryan could capture 
Illinois, Ohio, Indiana, Wisconsin, and Michigan, he 
might let New York go—the election would be his. 
Therefore, since this is so, we may infer that the 
nomination of Mr. Stevenson is “ good business.” I 
will not enter the region of prediction. Not even the 
most astute American politican knows or can know 
what will happen. The chances seem to be somewhat 
in favour of the Republicans, but the Democrats have 
an excellent fighting chance. Much depends on the 
so-called Gold Democrats. They are mostly well-to-do 
and very conservative, but on the other hand the great 
majority of them are opposed to Mr. McKinley's 
disastrous attempt to convert a republic into an empire. 
Will they follow their interests and prejudices or their 
convictions? They will not nominate separate candi- 
dates this time as they did in 1896. They should make 
a bargain with the Bryan managers, for subordination 
of the silver question in the campaign, insist on anti- 
Imperialism being made the real issue, and on repre- 
sentation from their ranks in a Bryan Cabinet in the 
event of success for the Bryan-Stevenson ticket. 


WILLIAM CLARKE, 





THE LITTLE OLD WOMEN. 


Ces monstres dislogués furent jadis des femmes. 


HEY abound chiefly in great cities, the tottering 
shapes of pestilence and desolation; in the hives 

where youth and loveliness swarm, or else in regions 
sombre and solitary as themselves. They walk abroad 
in gloom, frightening all lonely wanderers on dark 
suburban highways, chilling the heart of the late 
passenger in rainy streets. Clothed in formless and 
sodden rags, bent and crippled with miserable years, 
full of shriekings and blasphemies and smouldering, 
relentless fires, these desperate hags, the little sisters of 
Satan, who retain nothing of life but a poisonous breath, 
of humanity but the skeleton, of sex but a bitterer 
impotence, are more grievous to contemplate than 
hovels which were palaces, than faiths decayed, or love 
consuming slowly with the course of days. I have met 
them many times, passing them as I hurried home, long 
hearing their obscene mutterings grow gradually feebler 
behind me; for not men alone are their toes: the 
elements are leagued against them, and their curses go 
forth unceasingly whether any hear or no. I have 
seen them often followed by mocking children, and 
watched the little throng disperse in terror when the 
victim turned to bay. The sight has recalled other ages 


and creatures not unlike, once drowned and burned for 
witchcraft. 


But there is no mystery in their wretched- 





ness. These were the slaves of pleasure, and are the 
starvelings of involuntary freedom. Their youth was 
entombed still living, and they grew old in graves. So 
now in squalid cerements they hover, cruel as vampires, 
near the careless similitudes of their remembered prime, 
and hiss their doom with imprecations in the ears of 
youth! 

One such. abominable form I have especially in 
mind, the centre of a scene which, after many years, 
still sometimes haunts my nights. It wassummer ; ona 
glaritig afternoon we were walking, not a score of miles 
from London,.in an unfrequented wood—two friends, 
avery young man and a girl even younger, arrived at 
that crisis in a swift friendship of shy sympathy and 
groping confidences, when inexperience tirst becomes 
self-conscious, and asks continually—is this love? She 
was happy, candid and enchanting. We were thrown 
much together, for our parents were lifelong friends long 
separated and lately met again ; and when we were able, 
instinctively we shunned the rest of the world and began 
anew the same interminable talks, in which there was 
not a general remark but concealed some intimate inten- 
tion, nor a commonplace reminiscence but was meant 
to enhance the image of ourselves that either of us 
seemed to perceive in the other's heart. 

The tierceness of the sun at the opening of a glade 
had checked our walk : we sat down on a green bank to 
rest, and both fell presently asleep. It cannot have 
been long—I know I dreamed ; but my ears (as often 
happens) were not so resolutely sealed to all impres- 
sions of the waking world that they might not admit 
some strange and present elements to modify my 
dreams; for a peculiar low, grating, hollow voice, that 
became all at once a part of them, seemed several times 
to smite my ears without disturbance, before a louder 
tone awoke me. I started, and saw my friend awake 
and staring with frightened’ eyes at a horrible object 
that bent over her. 

It was the figure, infinitely hideous, of a woman— 
of a woman almost shrunk to a child's stature. She 
had a parched and livid skin ; her eyes were two little 
yawning furnaces over a gap-tooth leer ; her shapeless 
bonnet and the black stuff that clung to her lean, 
tremulous body were miry and tattered; her posture 
declared an indemonstrable deformity, and her person 
an indefinable disease. 

She said some words which I did not distinguish. 
[ believe I had no doubt she meant to beg. Startled 
from sleep, suddenly confronted with this sinister 
apparition, and unnerved by the dismay of my com- 
panion, I cried to her threateningly to begone. The 
hag shrank back a step, and seemed as if she would 
creep away. Then, changing her mind, she came 
nearer, turned on us her verminous countenance, and 
spat forth from her scrannel throat a litany of curses. 

She cursed our youth, and all the glory and the 
promise of our youth—the unclouded sky, the unbounded 
view, the leaping heart. She cursed our eagerness, our 
strength and our good fortune. She addressed the 
beautiful girl at my side, and foretold the inevitable 
wreck of her charms, the sapless limbs, the withered 
breast, the wrinkled cheek, the tasteless palate. She 
evoked the memory of her own springtime, and from 
visions of love and loveliness, of hope and health and 
pleasure, she passed to images of degradation, destitution, 
decrepitude, and called up the king of terrors in his 
most terrible array. . She cursed men, the pitiless- 
ness of felicity, the selfish smile of the unnumbered 
passer-by. She blasphemed, and execrated the divine 
justice. pote 
I cannot tell how long I listened in anguish, 
shuddering and fascinated, afraid to look on the face ot 
my fellow-sufferer. At last the flow of imprecations 
ceased, and the hag disappeared among the beeches. 
I was alone; the girl had fled before the end, and I 
could not overtake her. 

When. we two, who had been friends and almost 
lovers, met again, it was as if a loathsome recollection 
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mutely shared, became a wall between us. We never 
spoke of that scene, but I am sure it was often present 
in our thoughts in the rare moments in which we were 
afterwards together; and chilled us. We grew apart ; 
she died before her time. 

But that is the scene that returns to me as often as 
in streets or on highways I see any of those little old 
women—the tottering shapes of pestilence and desola- 
tion. 


O. P. 





FOREIGN TRADE WITH CHINA.—II. 


A_N examination of the reports published annually by 
the Chinese Imperial Maritime Customs shows 
the lines upon which trade with China is at present 
chietly moving. Of course, cotton goods take the first 
place, and the United States, India and Japan are 
competing successfully with England for a share of this 
trade ; the import of yarns from the two latter countries 
is increasing rapidly, although there are now in China at 
least fifteen large cotton mills, with a total of over 500,000 
spindles, some of which are under foreign management 
and control, while others are entirely native owned and 
managed. The Chinese have, however, much to learn 
before they can successfully conduct large-scale manu- 
facturing enterprises without foreign control ; at present 
the officials generally have a hand in them, and that, 
together with the peculiar social institutions of the 
people, leads to “ squeeze,” and the introduction of an 
army of drones. The foreign-managed works, most of 
which are situated at Shanghai, have also had an uphill 
fight, and their difficulties have been increased by the 
competition among themselves for the very limited supply 
of skilled labour at present available, and also by the 
formation of a ring among the Chinese cotton dealers 
which raised the price of the native cotton to a prohibi- 
tive figure. These difficulties are, however, merely tem- 
porary, and there is little doubt that the spinning 
industry will eventually flourish and greatly extend in 
China. 

The national dress of the Chinese, both for men 
and women, is indigo-dyed cotton, and nearly all of it 
is dyed in the country, for the colour of the foreign 
indigo cottons is not so fast, nor is it of the precise 
shade which the Chinese prefer. It is possible that a 
large trade in indigo-dyed cotton piece goods could be 
built up by a manufacturer who would carefully study 
and exactly imitate the blue cottons which the Chinese 
affect for every-day wear, and supply the narrow widths 
which are most economical for making up into native 
clothing. 

Woollen stuffs are comparatively little used in 
China for clothing, as wool is too warm for the south, 
and in the north padded cottons are prepared for winter 
wear. The use of woollen blankets, generally dyed 
red, is however extending, and quite recently foreign 
knitted stockings are coming into favour in place of the 
sewn cotton articles formerly universal, a change which 
has made but little way as yet, but which will probably 
progress rapidly now that it has begun. The first 
woollen mill in China has just been erected at Tientsin. 

A very remarkable instance of the replacement of 
a native by an imported product is furnished by 
petroleum, the import of which has risen from some- 
thing over 16,000,000 gallons in 1888 to nearly 97,000,000 
gallons in 1898, and the process of substitution of 
native oils by the foreign illuminant is still progressing ; 
petroleum is now imported into China in bulk, stored in 
large tanks, and filled into tins for distribution, in the 
country itself. The trade, which is in the hands of 
large corporations, has been carefully fostered, and is an 
object-lesson showing what could be done in other 
directions, were proper means employed. Again, 





imported aniline dyes of German manufacture (the 
British are too expensive) are rapidly displacing the 
native dyes, always excepting indigo, and even in this 
case considerable quantities of German indigo extract 
are now imported. It is useless to continue the enume- 
ration, but countless other things might be mentioned, 
all of which tend to show that when once the Chinese 
see a thing which suits their purpose, and understand 
how to use it, they will buy it. 

It was impressed upon me by one of the most 
brilliant and well-informed of the foreign merchants of 
China that in China supply creates demand ; it is use- 
less to send out catalogues, pictures, and descriptions of 
new things; the things themselves must be sent, and 
their use must be demonstrated, not once, but many 
times, before a sale can be secured. 

Too much stress cannot be laid upon the fact that 
the Chinese have, in their own country, nearly all the 
processes and manufactures of Europe which can in 
any way be accomplished without the aid of steam or 
electrical power—in a primitive stage, it is true, so far 
as the means employed are concerned, although excellent 
results are obtained with apparently utterly inadequate 
apparatus. The preparation of many kinds of vege- 
table fibres and of silk, and their subsequent weaving; 
the processes of dyeing, bleaching, and printing; the 
manufacture of paper, soap, and glass utensils from old 
broken glass, of pigments, earthenware and china, of 
bricks and tiles; the separation of the metals from the 
ores, and the preparation of metal wares, and in short 
manufacturing processes of all kinds are carried to a 
quite considerable, and in some cases a very high 
degree of perfection by native methods. 

There are, however, but very few large scale 
manufacturing enterprises in China, their industries 
being on the household, or semi-household scale, and 
while the total output is enormous, yet this wide 
distribution throws very great difficulties in the way of 
introducing new materials and processes from abroad, 
even though they may be far superior to those at present 
in use. 

The field for the introduction of improvements of 
all kinds is practically unlimited, and when once the 
Chinese know them, understand precisely how to use 
them, and see a profit in them, they will, as I have said, 
take them up with avidity, and the process of substitu- 
tion once fairly started may be left to itself, and will 
then spread rapidly. The great difficulty lies in making 
the start. The little master-workman and trader of 
China is almost always an ignorant man, and in any case 
all foreign literature is a closed book to him, and foreign 
catalogues are utterly useless at the beginning unless 
printed in Chinese ; the foreign merchant is not, and 
does not pretend to be a technical man, nor can it be 
expected that he will, even were he able, become a 
professor of technology to the Chinese—indeed he very 
seldom sees a Chinese manufacturer, as he deals chiefly 
with the Chinese merchant, and generally only indirectly 
even with him. The British Consul, to whom the 
British manufacturer frequently applies, is still more 
hopeless ; he considers himself a diplomatist, knows 
little and cares less about trade matters, and is depen- 
dent upon the merchants even for his annual trade 
report (although there are some few brilliant exceptions 
to this general rule) and it is not of the slightest use to 
send catalogues and descriptions to him. 

The only way in which a Chinese can be convinced 
of the utility and advantages of any new thing is by 
demonstration, by repeated and exact demonstration, 
not merely by giving him instructions and leaving him 
to carry them out. The idea of experimenting is utterly 
absent from his mind, so much so that he cannot avail 
himself of the clearest possible instructions; his mental 
make-up is such that nothing but the most definite 
ocular proof will convince him that his own methods 
are not the best, and suspicion is so inbred in the race 
that he resents allinquiry, unless careful steps are taken 
beforehand to disarm his fears. 
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It follows from all this that the only effectual 
method by which a manufacturer can discover whether 
there is a possible market for his goods in China is by 
sending out his own representative to make a thorough 
investigation. I do not mean by this a commercial 
traveller, but a man of complete technical knowledge in 
the directions required, and the more catholic his 
information and interests are in other directions, the 
better will he be fitted for the undertaking. In lieu of a 
knowledge of Chinese, which is unfortunately practically 
unobtainable, he should provide himself with the best 
interpreter he can procure, and go among the Chinese 
themselves ; it is useless for him to confine himself to 
the foreigners at the treaty ports, for he will not get the 
information he is in search of there, nor will he easily 
persuade a foreign resident to accompany him into the 
Chinese cities ; he must be prepared to make his own 
independent inquiries without much outside assistance, 
except that he will probably be greatly helped by the 
Commissioners of the Imperial Maritime Customs and 
the Customs staff at the various open ports, for the 
magnificent organisation created by the genius of Sir 
Robert Hart has enlisted in its service men of the 
highest calibre, equipped with a knowledge of the trade 
and possibilities of their districts gained at first hand, 
and unequalled among any other class of foreigners in 
China, and disposed moreover to assist the investigator 
to the utmost of their ability. 

It is quite probable that the manufacturer who 
adopts this course will be amazed at the possibilities of 
trade opened out to him, although it may be that the 
article or articles he wishes to introduce do not figure 
on the list of imports, and that inquiries made by letter 
from people on the spot have elicited the reply that 
there was no possible opening for them. 





PETER’S VERSES. 

T was not often that Peter wrote any poetry, but he 

would frequently toss off a few lines of blank verse 
or a little prose gem of some kind. Why did he 
publish so little? I mean, why did he send none of all 
these things to the magazines (which would have pub- 
lished them)? For these two reasons. First, he was by 
nature slothful and unready, as is indeed the sad habit of 
literary genius; he rose late, slept long, eat heartily, 
drank deeply, read newspapers, began things he never 
finished, and wrote the ending of things whose begin- 
nings he never accomplished; in a word Peter was in 
every respect the man of letters. Secondly he looked 
back at the stuff he had written quite a short time before 
and it always made him hesitate in his opinion of what 
he was actually engaged in. It was but six months ago 
that he had written— 
“ The keep of the unconquerable mind "'— 
only to discover by this time that it was clap-trap and 
stolen from Wordsworth at that. How, then, could he 
dare send off the sonnet— 
“ If all intent of unsubstantial art” 

and perhaps get it printed in the Nineteenth Century or 
the North American Review, when (for all he knew) it 
might really be very poor verse indeed? 

These two things, then, his sloth -and his hesitation 
in criticism, prevented Peter from sending out as much 
as he should have done. But one fine day this summer, 
when the orators were out in Hyde Park and the 
*buses were going up and down the streets, and the 
little tugs were hooting on the river, a kind of music 
passed into him from universal nature, and he sat down 
and wrote these remarkable lines:— 

“ He is not dead ; the leaders do not die, 
But rather, lapt in immemorial ease 
Of merit consummate, they passing, siand; 
And rapt from rude reality, remain; 


And in the flux and eddy of time, are still. 
Therefore I call it consecrated sand 

Wherein they left their prints, nor overgrieve; 

An heir of English earth let English earth receive.” 

Peter had heard that Culiure of Boston, Mass., 
U.S.A., paid more for verse than any other review, so 
he sent it off to that address, accompanied by a very 
earnest little letter, calling the gem “ Immortality,” and 
waiting for the answer. The editor of Cullure is a 
businesslike man, who reads his English mail on the 
quay at New York and takes stamped envelopes and 
rejection forms with him down to the steamers. He 
looked up Peter’s name in the Red Book, Who's Who, 
Burke, the Court Guide and what not, and finding it absent 
from all these he took it for granted that there was no 
necessity for any special courtesies, and therefore it was 
that Peter, fifteen days after sending off his poem, 
received an envelope whose stamp illustrated the con- 
quest of the Philippines by an Armed Liberty, while in 
the top left-hand corner were printed these simple 
words, “If not delivered within three days please 
return to Box 257, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.” Peter was 
very pleased to get this letter. It was the first reply he 
had ever got from an editor, and he took it up unopened 
to the Holborn to read it during lunch. But there was 
very little to read. The original verse had folded round 
ita nice half-sheet of creamlaid notepaper, with a gold 


fleur de lis in the corner and underneath the motto, 


then, in the middle of the sheet, three 
printed 


“ Devoir Fera ;” 
or four lines of fine copperplate engraving, 
also in gold and running as follows :— 

“ The editor of Culture regrets that he is unable to accept the 
enclosed contribution ; it must not be imagined that any adverse 
criticism or suggestion is thereby passed upon the work, 
pressure of space, the previous acceptation of similar matter, 
and other causes having necessarily to be considered.” 

Peter was so much encouraged by this that he sent 
his verses at once to Mr. McGregor, changing, however, 
the word “rude” in the fourth line to “rough,” and 
adding a comma after “rapt,” points insignificant in 
themselves perhaps, but indicative of a critic’s ear, and 
certain (as he thought) to catch the approval of the dis- 
tinguished scholar. In twenty-four hours he got his 
reply in the shape of an affectionate letter, enclosing his 
MSS. :— 

“My dear Peter, 

“No; I should be doing an injustice to my readers 
if 1 were to print your verse in the Doctrinaire ; but you 
must not be discouraged by this action on my part. 
You are still very young, and no one who has followed 
(as you may be sure I have) your brilliant career at the 
University can doubt your ultimate success in whatever 
profession you undertake. But the path ot letters is a 
stormy one, and the level of general utility in such work 
is only reached by the most arduous efforts. I saw your 
Aunt Phoebe the other day and she was warm in your 
praises. She told me you were thinking of becoming an 
architect ; I sincerely hope you will, for I believe you 
have every aptitude for that profession. Plod on 
steadily and I will go warrant for your writing verse with 
the best of them. It is inevilable, my dear Peter, that 
one’s early verse should be imitative and weak ; but you 
have the ‘inner voice,’ do but follow the gleam and 
never allow your first enthusiasms to grow dim. 

“ Always your Father’s Old Friend, 
“ ARCHIBALD WELLINGTON MCGREGOR.” 


Peter was a little pained by this ; but he answered 
it very politely, inviting himself to lunch on the 
following Thursday, and then turning to his verses he 
gave the title “ A Dead Soldier,” and sent them to the 
Patriot, from whom he got no reply fora month. He 
wrote to them on a postcard and said that, as the war 
was drawing to a close and as Lord Methuen had 
(according to the paper that very morning) routed De 
Wet, the verses if they were held over much longer 
would lose their point. Would the Patriot be so kind, 
then, as to let him know what they proposed to do with 
the Poem ? 
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He got a reply the same evening :— 
“ Telephone 239. “ 36a, Clare Market, 
“ Telegraph, ‘ Vindex.’ W.C. 

“ Dr. Sir, 

“Your estd. favor to hand. No stamp being 
enclosed with verses we have retained same but will 
forward on receipt of two stamps including cost of this. 

“ Faithfully yrs., 
“ALPHONSE RIPHRAIM. 
“ Please note change of address.” 

By this Peter was so riled that he walked straight 
over to his club, rang up No. 239, and told the editor 
of the Patriot, personally, by word of mouth, and 
with emphasis, that he was a Pro-Boer ; then he rang 
off before that astonished foreigner had time to reply. 

You little know your Peter if you imagine that he 
was cast down by these reverses. He remembered 
one rather low and insignificant sheet called the Empire, 
in which a vast number of unknown names had been 
appearing at the bottom of ballads, sonnets and what 
not; dealing mainly with the foreign policy of Great 
Britain, to which country (as being their native land) 
the writers were apparently warmly attached. Peter 
ilattered himself that he understood why the Empire 
made a speciality of beginners. It was a new paper 
with little capital, and thought (wisely enough) that if it 
printed many such juvenilia it would, among the lot, 
strike some vein of good verse. He had heard of such 
ventures in journalism, and remembered being told that 
certain sonnets of Mr. Lewis Morris and even the earlier 
poems of Tennyson were thus buried away in old 
magazines. He copied out his verses once more, gave 
them the new title ‘“‘ Koornspruit,” and sent them to the 
Empire. He got avery polite letter in reply :— 

“ Dear Mr. I have read your verses with much 
pleasure, and see by them that the praise I have heard 
on all sides of your unpublished work was not unmerited. 
Unfortunately, the Empire cannot afford to pay any- 
thing for its verse ; and so large has been the demand 
upon our space, that we have been compelled to make 
it a rule that all contributions of this nature should pay 
a slight premium to obtain a space in our columns. 
But for this it would be impossible to distinguish between 
competitors without the risk of heartburnings and petty 
jealousies. We enclose our scale of charges, which are 
(as you see) purely nominal, and remain, awaiting your 
order to print, 





“ Yours truly, 
“ WILLIAM STRONG.” 

I need hardly tell you that Peter, on receiving this 
letter, put two farthings into an envelope addressed to 
William Strong, and was careful not to register or 
stamp it. 

As for his Poem he changed the title to “The 
Dead”’ and sent it to the editor of Criticism ; 
next day he was not a little astenished to get his verses 
back folded up in the following waggish letter :— 

“The Laurels, 
20, Poplar Grove, 
S.W. 
Monday, the 21st of April. 
Sir, 

I am directed by the editor 

To say that lack of space and press of matter 

Forbid his using your delightful verses, 

Which, therefore, he returns. Believe me still 

Very sincerely yours, Nathaniel Pickersgill.’”’ 

Peter, now not a little disconsolate, went out into 
the street and thought of Shavings as a last chance. 
Shavings gave a guinea to the best poem on a given 
subject, ahd printed some of the others sent in. This 
week he remembered the subject was a eulogy of 
General Buller. He did not hesitate therefore to recast 
his poem and to call it a “Threnody” on that com- 
mander, neglecting by a poetic fiction the fact that he 
was alive and even looking well after his cight months 
of hard work. He went into the great buildings 


where Shavings is edited and saw a young man 
opening with immense rapidity a hand-barrowful of 
letters, while a second sorted them with the speed of 
lightning and a third tied them into neat bundles of five 
hundred each and placed them in pigeon-holes under 
their respective initial letters. 

“Pray, sir,” said Peter to the first of these three 
men, “what are you doing?” “I am,” replied the 
functionary, “ just finishing my week’s work” (for it was 
a Saturday morning), “and in the course of these four 
hours alone I am proud to say that I have opened no 
less than seven thousand three hundred and two poems 
on our great Leader, some of which indeed have been 
drawn from the principal English poets, but the greater 
part of which are, I am glad to say, original.” 

Embittered by such an experience, Peter returned 
to his home and wrote that same afternoon the Satire 
on Modern Literature, in which he introduces his own 
verses as an example and warning, and on which, as all 
the world knows, his present fame reposes. 

H. B. 





MR. ASQUITH ON THE EMPLOYMENT OF 
WOMEN. 


R. ASQUITH was speaking last week at the 
annual meeting held in connection with the 
Central Bureau for the Employment of Women. The 
subject is one on which Mr. Asquith, in virtue of his 
three years at the Home Office, may claim to be an 
expert. It should be explained that the object of the 
bureau is to assist women of all classes and to find 
industrial employment for those who desire it ; so far, 
however, its work has been done chiefly among the 
educated classes. 

Mr. Asquith, on studying the record of the opera- 
tions of the bureau, was impressed by the fact that 
nearly 80 per cent. of the cases dealt with fell under two 
heads—(1) Domestic service ; (2) the class of work done 
by female secretaries and clerks. It seems open to doubt 
whether this observation, taken by itself, is sufficient 
evidence of the great lack of diversity in female employ- 
ment, to which Mr. Asquith called attention. The 
records of a bureau of this kind need not reflect accurately 
the distribution of women’s work. There are some 
kinds of labour which find their market more readily 
and directly than others ; of such a nature, on the whole, 
is industrial employment. 

Among the monumental reports of the Devonshire 
Labour Commission is one whole volume dealing with 
women’s employment ; and the employments investi- 
gated were almost all industrial. The industries, in 
which women are employed are usually local and 
special. The straw hat making at Luton (which, by the 
way, is now suffering from the Chinese crisis), the lace 
industry of Nottingham, the textile industries of York- 
shire, Lancashire, Cheshire, and the Midlands, the 
Staffordshire potteries, the Irish linen and lace industry 
are illustrations. There are no doubt other occupations 
of a more general kind, such as millinery and tailoring ; 
and men who follow employments of which no locality 
has a monopoly benefit by local bureaux of labour, if 
work is slack in their neighbourhood. Female industrial 
labour is, however, carried on at home more than male, 
and in any case is less migratory. On the other hand, 
the market for domestic servants and for female clerks, 
typewriters, &c., must tend to be equal in all large 
centres of population, while no locality has a monopoly 
of producing such labour; in such cases the labour 
bureau has an obvious function. Such bureaux have 
not the value of institutions formed by those in whose 
interest they exist, but they tend to answer some of the 
purposes, which would not be secured at all in the case 
of women owing to the observed inability of the sex to 
form combinations. If this lack of power could be 
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supplied, men would have less reason to view female 
competition with the favour which the “unionist” 
entertains for the “blackleg.” The Blue Book pre- 
viously referred to contains only too much evidence of 
this acquired disability of the sex ; some of its forms 
are noted for the edification of the curious. 

“ The larger associations of workers who manage homes 
and clubs for working girls on a religious basis, and do most 
excellent work, succeed in influencing a larger number of these 
girls [dressmakers] than any other organisations in London, 
and in the majority of cases their attitude is hostile to trades 
unionism or any movement which seems to them to stir up 
antagonism between the girls and their employers. They aim 
at teaching the girls to conscientiously perform their duties to 
those in authority over them, and look with disfavour on 
agitation which seems to them to have only materia! and 
intellectual progress as an end.” 

In contemplating the transition of society from 

“ stalus to contract’? Maine found himself in a state of 
mind only comparable to the awe of another philosopher 
before the moral law ; yet the above extract shows that 
there are minds to which this passage is profane aud 
abhorrent. It is some slight relief to turn from this 
melancholy acquiescence in feudalism to the record of 
the London laundresses, who some years ago agitated 
for an extension of the Factories and Workshops Acts 
to laundries and enrolled themselves in considerable 
numbers as members of the Laundresses’ Union. It is 
true that the membership fell away, but this was not 
due to any belief in the doctrine of non-resistance. The 
causes of this absence in women of a talent for organised 
agitation are obscure. It would be absurd to suppose 
that women are less capable than men of the self- 
sacrifice which is implied in combined effort for a 
common end ; it is hard to indict a sex, but the truth 
would seem to be that women are not self-assertive. 

Some colour is given to this theory by a statement 
made in an article by Miss Hobhouse in the March 
number of the Nineteenth Century, that one man at least 
is needed in female communities depending on a land- 
lady, in order to secure good food. 

Women do not like bad food, but they will meekly 
submit to be supplied with it. 

There is however no need to assume that this 
defect is something final, as if all the possibilities of 
female development were by this time explored. One 
or two generations hardly suffice to re-shape the 
character which has been acquired through the centuries 
of tutelage. It seems safer to predict that the growth 
of the robuster qualities in women will not be com- 
municated from the more to the less educated classes, 
but vice versi. By an accident of our social arrange- 
ments the domestic servant is in a better position than 
most female workers to set an example to her sex. She 
has to deal and bargain, as a rule, only with another 
woman, while most women workers have to face men 
as employers. The modern domestic servant has 
quickly developed into a creature who is inclined to 
do anything rather than undervalue her services. 
The celebrated “transit of Hebe” across Lord 
Salisbury’s mind did not represent the type at all 
accurately. She was a submissive, overworked drudge, 
who was supposed to look wistfully at the bounties 
capriciously bestowed by the statute on her sister, who 
was a shop-assistant. The picture lacks vraisemblance. 
Yet with all her modern independence, the position of 
the “ housemaid” is a relic of feudalism; she is always 
passing to and fro between “ s/aius” and contract. Her 
mistress still resents her unreasonable demands to order 
her life in her own way, much as employers did when 
the working man began to think of bettering himself. 
We may be on the eve of a social revolution in respect 
of the terms on which women will consent to give 
domestic service of any kind to their fellows. This will 
mean a revision of the social estimation of various 
kinds of work. The ancient view on these subjects is 
adequately expressed in the statement, ‘“ A human being 
ig not necessarily of the community, because it cannot 
get on without him.” Whatever modern thebries may 


be in the minds of those who have leisure to make them 








modern facts forbid any of us to be unaware that those 
“without whom the community cannot get on” mean to 
be somebodies therein. 

Before our eyes is an illustration of the creation of 
a class, whose existence as such in social esteem is due 


to women. The modern doctor is not more different 
from the “barber Chirurgeon” than the “ hospital 
nurse ” is from her predecessor, who was scarcely dis- 
tinguishable in any way from those gruesome hags, who 
were equally Rabelaisian whether they were assisting at 
the first or the last of the mysteries of existence. 


H. M. C. 





IN THE WHITE COUNTRY. 


LD people in the northern uplands of Hampshire 
said the like of it had not been seen for forty 
year—that is, the whiteness of the hawthorns and the 
mountain ash. A carter who had been to Selborne with 
a load of straw said the trees were even whiter there. 
He supposed the chalk in that chalky soil had something 
to do with it. There was one white tree in a field 
behind the village which we imagined he must have seen 
from a window of the inn where he had stopped to 
refresh himself, and which he declared was like a tree 
dipt in milk. Having heard of it, and thinking of 
Selborne and of Gilbert White, we decided to go 
to-morrow to the white country. 

That night we walked about in a hanging garden, 
mysterious with its trees, fragrant with pinks and night- 
scented stocks, and discussed the road to Selborne. 
Then going indoors to the lamp one of us read White’s 
book in a sing-song voice, and chanced so on a passage 
about the “ kind ot white land, neither chalk nor clay, 
neither fit for pasture nor for the plough, yet kindly for 
hops, which root deep in the freestone, and have their 
poles and wood for charcoal growing just at hand. 
The white soil produces the brightest hops.” This 
passage seemed to corroborate, or at any rate to lend a 
little more likelihood to, the carter’s conceit. Another 
touch, where Gilbert White spoke of “the white malm, 
a sort of rotten or rubble stone which moulders to pieces 
and becomes manure to itself,’ roused our curiosity. 
The old Fellow of Oriel had an imagination for these 
things. ‘To-morrow let us go and see this rotten stone, 
and the carter’s tree, and White’s house, and Wolmer 
Forest and pond. “ Wolmer,” said White, “ is nothing 
but a hungry, sandy, barren waste.” But the idea of it 
pleased us. There used to be red deer in Wolmer, and 
there is something wild and primitive and akin to the 
Picts and Scots in the red deer. 

Next morning the June sun, resplendent, shone in 
the garden on a group ot crimson poppies against a bed 
of purple lupins, and told us the road to Selborne would 
be hot. We set off lazily, picking out the islands of 
shade and loitering there. The Lady of the Oaks, as 
we termed her because of her singular conceit in the 
famous trees that kept her garden, followed us in a kind 
of chariot ; and this was an excuse for lazy delays. We 
rode such mounts as none would envy perhaps, for they 
were not precisely Arabs, and yet easy-paced. By noon, 
we calculated, the lady in her chariot would overtake 
us, perhaps at White Hill, or at Blackmoor Church. 

From White Hill we had a superb airy prospect 
over Wolmer Forest ; but a waggoner told us the pond 
was dried up. In fact the sun was African. Let us 
leave Wolmer, we said, and go on quietly to Blackmoor 
and Selborne. We could explore Wolmer, if we wished, 
in the cool of the evening. So we rode on at a 
temperate pace, and asked our way of a man sitting 
under a haystack near Blackmoor Church ; and at the 
foot of Selborne Hill at last we heard overtaking wheels. 
The lady had brought two children with her, They told 
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us a sad tale as they came near—of a hedgehog killed 
by a terrier in a field by the road, which after the first 
attack ran a few steps, screamed a shrill little scream 
“like a pixy-babe” in pain, so that the terrier grew 
afraid. 

“What after that ?” we asked. 

“Oh, afterwards the hedge’og said nothing more. 
He was dead.” 

Meditations on this unhappy episode served us until 
we were riding, without quite realising it, through 
Selborne village. We passed Gilbert White’s house, 
its back right upon the street—a comely little house, 
offering a glimpse through one of its narrow-paned 
back windows and a front window apparently on the 
staircase, which happened to be at the proper angle of 
vision ; so that one’s glance all in a moment seemed to 
become an inmate of its quiet interior, Then we 
went on to the Plestor, and so to the church. We sat to 
cool ourselves under the paternal yew that kept count 
of the generations of men it had seen ; and entered 
solemnly the church, and stood by Gilbert White’s 
grave in the chancel. bortih + haw 

We were glad we were not dead and buried too ; 
and thought of a green place under the Hanger, where 
the Lady of the Oaks had bid us return for rest and 
refreshment. Our further homage to Gilbert White 
could be paid afterward, and our further exploration 
made of the white soil and the dark, and the yellow 
sand and the purple, which were to be seen within the 
bounds of the parish. 

The Hanger, at Selborne, is a pleasant spot, well 
thatched with the beeches which White so admired (he 
said the beech was “the most lovely of all forest trees’’), 
and which so thrive upon white soil. The village boys 
of Selborne appear to have this curious custom, that 
when they observe a picnic party under the Hanger, 
they climb to the brink above and amuse themselves by 
sending flints and great white stones rolling down a kind 
of slide, evidently designed for the purpose, upon the 
devoted people below. This lent a certain excitement 
to our claret and salad, and quickened our perceptions, 
and our feeling for the landscape. Otherwise, it did us 
no manner of harm. As we gazed across at the back of 
the village street, we thought we discovered the white 
tree par excellence, which the carter originally discovered. 
But we made out, too, that it grew upon a stretch of 
clay land betwixt the Hanger and the ridge of chalky 
freestone on which the village of Selborne stands. So 
the fantastic theory of a white soil growing a white tree 
went for nothing. We discussed the matter under the 
green beech covert until the children grew tired of it 
7nd went to explore the Hanger, and slide down its 
‘teep sides in a dust of last year’s beech leaves and of 
ints ; and until we grew drowsy and fell asleep on the 
irass (the village boys having departed). 

How it was we never knew, but the afternoon air 
(f{ Selborne Hanger seemed to have a dreamy power 
«ver time. Time went, the afternoon passed, and we 
:t Il drowsed in a green forgetfulness under the beeches, 
he guiled by the cushions which the Lady of the Oaks 
had providently brought with her. She had learnt 
an Indian art in these things when she was at Singapore, 
and she quoted * The Lotos Eaters.” ‘ Ah, why,” she 
s: id— 

“Should life all labour be ? 

Let us alone. ‘ime driveth onward fast, 

And in a little while our lips are dumb. 

Let us alone. What is it that will last ? 


All things have rest, and 1ipen toward the grave 

In silence ; ripen, fall and cease. 

Give us long rest or death, dark death or dreamful ease.” 
The sleepy doctrine of these lines was so far persuasive 
that we did not thoroughly awake from our siesta until 
it was time to harness our horses and return home, 
We found ourselves far on our way before we 
remembered all that we had meant to see, and how 
little we had seen, of the white country. We had not 
seén the idiomatic malm or the stone of the colour of 
rusty iron in Wolmer Forest ; we had not been to visit 





the long-leaved sundew “in the bogs of Bin’s Pond.” 
We had even forgotten the bird’s-nest ophrys, which 
grows plentifully, according to White, among and under 
the beeches in the Hanger. Whose fault it was we 
were not quite able to decide; but we who did not 
drive but rode home, thought it must be the fault of the 
Lady of the Oaks and her Indian epicurism. 


E. R, 





THE THEATRE, 


“THE CASINO GIRL.” 


I'm going right to London 
With a fortune that is grand— 
-- I'll purchase Piccadilly, 
And aportion of the Strand ; 
I'll decorate my lady friends 
With rubies and with pearls ; 
I'll also purchase St. = Wood 
And give it to the girls ; 
I'll buy up Windsor Castle, 
And the Tower with all its gems ; 
I'll also purchase Regent's Park, 
And own the river Thames ; 
In fact, I'lllive on Easy Street, 
The side that’s always sunny, 
For there’s nothing, really nothing 
That you cannot do with money. 
ALL. 
True ? there’s nothing, really nothing 
That one cannot do with money. 
NE would think that the writer of such words would 
blush to eternity for shame at the thought that he 
was their author. One would think that the manager who 
accepted them, even though misled by the beauty of the 
sentiment, would blush to think that he was giving such 
stuff publicity, and most of all one would think that the 
actor who chatters them—it can scarcely be called sing- 
ing—and the audience who listens to them would 
blush all over to think that they were assisting at the 
delivery of such appalling inanity as a form of enter- 
tainment. But none of these things happened in the 
Shaftesbury Theatre on Wednesday. If the author 
blushed in his American home or the manager blushed 
as he checked the takings they were careful not to let 
anybody know it, and as for the actor and the audience 
they both seemed mightily well pleased. And this is 
not an exceptional instance. It is fairly representative 
of the “lyrics” of the latest “ musical comedy ”— 
“lyrics” whose only engaging feature is that they are 
brainless with a reassuring familiarity of method. As 
soon as the first line of a song has been uttered, it requires 
but very little practice not only to know with absolute 
certainty the word which will be used as a rhyme at the 
end of the third line, but generally to compose the 
whole line itself before it arrives. When, for instance, 
sixteen young ladies in Oriental costume walk on to the 
stage carrying sunshades for no sort of reason, and begin 
a song whose first line ends with a gratuitous reference 
to Cinderella, not only is the rhyming word for the third 
line obvious, but it is clear that contrary to custom it 
will be spoken in four syllables for this occasion, to 
return to its usual quantity when the second stanza 
requires it. The book of the words, price 6d., wisely 
confines itself to a libretto of the songs and omits 
any reference to the spoken dialogue. Wisely, for 
if the singing words were foolish enough to make 
any- compositor ashamed to set them, the speaking 
words were infinitely worse. Also, it would have 
been difficult to collect them, for those which 
bore a reference, obvious in intention but absolutely 
meaningless in result, to some thread of story whicn 
tried to appear for a few seconds @ the end of each act 
were very few, and were probably all that remainéd of 
the author’s manuscript. The remainder were clearly the 
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result of the independent assistance of the comedians. 
This in a go-as-you-please entertainment of the kind is 
no bad thing ; but it requires, if not originality at least 
some sort of variety a invention on the part of the 
comic men, supported by a glimmering of humour; 
and with the comic men of this sort, when they have 
any humour they are not inventive, and when inventive 
they are ponderous, so that if the author doesn’t help 
them, they are, lost. On Wednesday night they were 
wading through an endless succession of circumlocutions, 
culminating in a pun, as often as not stale, but in any case 
so obvious in their unjustified introduction that the 
drift of the concluding joke was patent from the begin- 
ning. When, for example, a rather stout lady—and it 
is part of the delicate humour of these plays that a good 
deal of merciless fun is directed at stout ladies—when 
this lady suddenly says, for no reason, that a young 
man once tried to put his arm six times round her waist, 
it is clearly a lead for the comedian to say that his arm 
must have been very long; and then somebody starts 
leading up to the next joke (which is probably some- 
thing about whiskey). 

These general suggestions are the only way to give 
an idea of the impression of the Casino Girl. Its details 
are too chaotic for reference. It is appallingly vulgar— 
not because it is often risqué, for it might be that with- 
out consistent vulgarity. Worse than its vulgarity, 
it is also appallingly dull. It has a comedian, 
Mr. James E. Sullivan, who is humourous on one 
little string of the imitation of the New York 
German American—a string however which was twanged 
for 500 nights in The Belle of New York, and is now 
merely repeated. It has an inventive and dull 
comedian, Mr. Richard Carle, and two fairly ingenious 
acrobatic comedians, Messrs. Hart and Collins. It has 
a leading lady, Miss Gilman, who is pretty and sings 
well ; and another lady, Miss Ella Snyder, who has a 
considerable impudent and vivacious charm. (The only 
human touch in the evening was supplied in the com- 
petition between these ladies, first as to who could kiss 
her hand to the audience the largest number of times, 
and second, as to who should make herself the most 
prominent and get in front of the other in the general 
dancing and confusion in the finale of the first act.) It 
has a ballet in the second act, in which the dresses of 
the dancers are illuminated by changing electric lights 
from within, and which caused the greatest enthusiasm. 

It is necessary to enumerate these attractions 
because it does not in the least follow that its dullness 
will make the Casino Girla failure. The play maybe an 
enormous success, Theer is no criterion in these matters, 
and among the many entertainments of this sort-—whose 
combined receipts, it must be remembered, in spite of 
all the talk about the drama, make up more than three- 
quarters of the revenue of theatrical London—there 
is more than one playing to “ enormous business " which 
is at least as dull and as inane as this. The pity is that 
they should be dull at all. It is not a necessity of the 
business. Mr, Arthur Roberts and Mr. Dan Leno, come- 
dians appealing to exactly the same audience, are 
not dull, but genuinely inventive and observing 
humorists. If we cannot hope that all comedians can 
be as clever, we might at least expect that a writer 
could be found, with a wit as irresponsible, as topical, 
as simple, as daring, as unambitious as you please, 
but with at least many more degrees of the spirit of fun 
than has this gloomy stuff. Grant that there is nothing 
of the intellectual, nothing of comedy. wanted in such 
an entertainment. Grant that its audience comes mainly 
to sit back and take things easily, to watch pretty faces, 
pretty dresses and pretty dances, to listen to catchy 
music and a few allusions to the street witticisms of the 
day. A little of the spirit of fun could do no harm. 
The lyrics of Mr. W. S. Gilbert are for the girl of bashful 
fifteen, but somethjng of his humour, even if it were 
more daring and more topical, would help to lighten 
the gloom. Mr. Jerome k._ Jerome once wrote a play 
for Mr, Arthur Roberts, and complained because it had 


been altered to introduce the original wit of the 
comedian. Cannot some humorist be found to try the 
game again ina spirit sufficiently irresponsible not to 
mind a little tampering with the masterpiece? It is 
plays like tie Casino Girl which give an excuse to those 
who would like to think the theatre appeals to no 
member of the community except the moral délraqué 
and the congenital idiot. 


P. C, 


THE CONDITION OF INDIA, 


BY VAUGHAN NASH. 


HE Indian cloud may prove to have its silver 
lining, if attention is at last devoted to the real 
problem of “ Imperialism’”—I mean the questions affect- 
ing the life and destiny of some three hundred millions of 
people whom we hold in the hollow of our band. Iam 
afraid there are no signs of such attention being 
awakened as yet. We are not in the habit of troubling 
ourselves about affairs at a distance unless some con- 
flagration or convulsion compels attention ; and if India 
is still regarded as the brightest jewel in the British 
crown, we have managed to convey the impression that 
De Beers is more to us than India. Still this apathy 
may give way to a livelier view of our duties, as the 
plight of our unlucky Empire comes home to the minds 
of Englishmen through the recurrence of famine and 
the ghastly spectacle of ancient and splendid races 
slowly wasting to death. 

Famine is, in fact, the grand corrector of the habit 
of secrecy and of the almost querulous impatience of 
criticism which mark the Government of India. The 
plan of governing in the dark seems to me to be one of 
the greatest obstacles in the way of arriving at an Indian 
policy. For what India needs above all things is a policy 
based on knowledge and justice, and on a clear percep- 
tion of the part which she is qualified to play ina scheme 
of British dominion. That no such policy exists at 
present, that India is governed on no intelligible prin- 
ciples, is admitted by every one ; and if the materials 
for arriving at a policy exist, they are not available to 
people in this country, or to the great population of 
Indians, who are challenged, by the education that we 
give them, to take a share in their country’s affairs. 

This secrecy strikes a visitor to administrative India 
with astonishment. He is aware of it, to give an instance 
or two, in the felations between the Government and 
the English Press, and in the withholding of information 
on the most vital points affecting the condition of the 
people—poverty, indebtedness, land alienation. It 
arises, I think, in part from a certain poverty of thought 
almost inseparable from the overburdened life of the 
Indian official, which makes public controversy and 
declarations obnoxious to him. But perhaps it is due 
still more to the fear that publicity may on occasion 
involve the admission of mistakes—as indeed it is 
bound to do—or the appearance of making con- 
cessions to clamour. But the effect produced upon 
the mind both of the native and of the English 
outlander is bad. The Government almost inevit- 
ably appears to pose as the Lord’s anointed. At 
home, too, the India Office is understood to act as a 
sort of buffer territory between India and Parliament. 
As a friend of mine put it to me good-humouredly the 
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other day—* India is a big place, almost as big as the 
India Office.” But there is a price to be paid for all this. 
The native temper may be exasperated ; intriguers who 
would be disarmed by greater open-ness, may be con- 
firmed in the way of mischief-making ; the motives of 
the able and high-minded men who govern India may 
be misunderstood ; and English opinion, while from the 
official point of view rendered powerless for harm, may 
be drugged too deeply for asserting itself to any purpose 
when a crisis comes. 

Famine, as I have said, compels us to ask questions, 
and perhaps I had better set down here some of the 
questions I have put to myself in the course of a three 
months’ visit to the famine districts. But first a word 
as to the condition of the people. The main features of 
the famine—drought, failure of food and failure of 
fodder—its vast extent and the unprecedented loss of 
cattle which represent the capital of the cultivator, will 
be familiar to your readers. There has never been any- 
thing like this triple visitation in the history of India, 
and it would have been bad enough supposing the 
people to have been in a sound economic position. But 
in Bombay Presidency and the Central Provinces they 
had hardly had time to pick themselves up from the 
famine of 1896-7, while the economic conditions, apart 
from famine, were desperate. Out of the go millions 
affected by the famine no one can say what proportion 
is ruined beyond recovery, any more than they can fore- 
see the number of acres out of the 700,000 square miles 
of baked and desert plains will go back into permanent 
jungle. One gets only a rough test of the situation from 
a study of the relief machinery which is keeping life at 
the present moment—a month after the rains should 
have begun—in six million people. The famine camps, 
poor-houses and kitchens just mark the fringe of desti- 
tution. In the villages I was able to visit I found that 
as a rule the people were living on about half their usual 
food. Ornaments, brass cooking vessels and all their 
small stock of marketable possessions had gone ; and 
often enough the tiles and beams of the houses 
had been sold for what they would fetch. The more 
solvent cultivators were being helped out by the 
money-lenders; but credit was in most cases 
exhausted ; and though the people told me they hoped 
the bunya would come to the rescue in supplying seed- 
grain and cattle, it is certain that in the bulk of cases 
they had no security to offerhim. The cry of pauperisa- 
tion has been raised, but I confess I can hardly find 
words strong enough to describe the manful struggle 
that the people are making to preserve their indepen- 
dence and self-respect. In Gujerat I saw men and 
women harnessed to their waggons hauling wood and 
leaves, trudging long miles under the burning sun with 
loads of wood on their heads for sale ; and over whole 
tracts of country the trees had been stripped so bare in 
the search for fodder that the famine officers could find 
no shade in which to pitch their tents. If there were 
an ounce of sustenance in the earth, I believe the people 
would eat it rather than go to the works; and, as a 
matter of fact, unknown thousands have sat in their 
homes and died from sheer starvation. I was told at 
my second visit to Gujerat at the end of May of a 
young Englishman, a Civil Servant, who had to be 
recalled from district work, as the sight of these dying 
villagers, with their constant “Sahib, we will not go 
away ; we will die here,” was more than he could bear. 
The desolation and the suffering cannot be described, 
and stout-hearted Englishmen, familiar as they are with 
the suffering of the East, are overwhelmed and almost 
broken-hearted with it. As if this were not enough, the 


cholera has come in to finish the work. Week by week 
we read of from ten to fifteen thousand cholera deaths 
in Bombay Presidency alone. But during the first burst 
it was far worse than that. Scores of huge famine 
camps broke up in panic, and I suppose in the history 
of the world’s horrors nothing more horrible has ever 
been seen than the flight of these tormented creatures 
making for their homes with famine and cholera 
devouring them as they went—to see the women and 
little children and the tall handsome youths, worn to the 
bone by famine, lying in the hot dust, their faces 
upturned to that terrible sky, with the flies in clusters 
at their eyes and mouths, and no hand to bring them 
help, is a thing that sickens one even to recall, and the 
sight of which turned one faint. In some districts in 
Rajputana, 10 per cent. of the people—if one can 
speak of such a thing in per-centages—have been 
carried off. What with cholera and raging epidemics 
of smallpox—which you meet with everywhere— 
measles of a virulent type, fever, dysentery, plague, 
and the starvation diseases, which occur in the 
Government returns under these and other names, 
the deaths will have, I think, to be numbered by 
millions by the time the famine accounts are summed 
up. Unnumbered deaths, we may be certain, will 
never be recorded, especially in the native States 
and along the track of the cholera fugitives. A friend 
of mine in a native State in Kathiawar told me that 
before the cholera appeared he found 400 bodies in the 
river near his house, and of the stack of bones erected 
outside his compound I suspect there is not much in 
the way of official record. 

The Englishman tells you that the collapse of the 
peeple and their lack of staying power are due to their 
improvidence. Not that they indulge in gluttony or 
wine-bibbing, but their marriage feasts are too costly, 
and so are their fathers’ funerals. And the result is 
debt and impoverishment. So often have I been told 
this simple and pious tale that I can only conclude that 
it represents the orthodox creed of the Anglo-Indian 
concerning the condition of the people: just as a certain 
school of opinion here would have us believe that 
English poverty is solely due to improvidence and vice, 
so the English official believes, you would almost think, 
that marriage and funeral reform would solve the land 
question in India. I have not space to argue the 
question, but it is perhaps enough to say that the 
excessive scale of expenditure began with the British 
system, in virtue of which the people were invited to 
regard their lands as marketable. There was the 
money-lender’s opportunity, and he began forthwith to 
tickle the people’s vanity where he knew that they were 
weak, forcing money upon them that they might 
indulge in lavish expenditure, and getting his grip on 
crops and lands thereby. For the rest, I am satistied 
that this social expenditure has in many districts been 
greatly reduced, and the returns to which I have been 
able to get access show that debts under this head bear 
but a trifling proportion to the whole burden, and are 
far smaller than those incurred for loans for paying land 
revenue, 

Then, again, how comes it that the greatest bulwark 
against famine—the old and natural form of providence 
represented by the storing of grain—has almost ceased 
to exist? The answer is—Railways and the money- 
lender. The crops that once were grown for sustenance 
since the railways came have been grown for the market; 
and in India the market is represented by the personage 
who is grain-dealer and moneylender in one. 

But not only have the people no assets, They are 
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nearly all in debt. And it is the figure of a man more 
or less hopelessly in bondage that we finally arrive at as 
the taxpayer who pays us to govern India. There are 
parts of India in which a third of the land has been 
alienated to the moneylender. Nor does this mark the 
extreme to which the process of expropriation has 
reached under the action of the commerce and the laws 
which we have introduced. To look for staying power 
in a peasantry which cannot call its crops, let alone its 
lands, its own, one must put on rose-coloured spectacles 
and see things through the eyes of those who talk about 
the recuperative power and the normal prosperity of an 
India pulled in pieces between the forces of East and 
West. That our Western laws have hurried the ryot to 
his doom, I think no Anglo-Indian denies. The law of 
contract and freedom to alienate the land that was 
always held as common property have given the money- 
lender an unimpeachable title to take possession of 
India, and in possession, or on the way to take posses- 
sion, we find him to-day. 


What about our system of taxation? I answer, 
look at the man who pays, or who as often as not goes 
to the moneylender to pay for him, paying the interest 
in crops and land labour. Is it fair to be always asking 
how much more his fields will afford to Government 
when every year some of his cattle starve, and the 
existence of any taxable surplus depends on keeping 
him down to a standard of living which balances on the 
naked edge of famine? I am not denying that there 
are districts in India of which this would be an exagge- 
rated description. But it represents, as I believe, 
the main drift of the agencies which are all-power- 


ful. 


Here, then, are some of the economic problems 
with which an Indian policy must grapple—a policy not 
of the frontier, but of the plains and the ryot. But 
clearly the first thing is to help the ryot on to his feet 
again after the famine—a task which can only be accom- 
plished with the aid of a liberal grant from home. It 
may, for all I knew, be useless to ask even for this. 
When one notices that Mr. Kipling has not contributed 
so much as a couplet to the Famine Fund, it will be 
safe to assume that India does not rank among the 
popular preoccupations of the moment. If this is so, 
let us at least realise that, monsoon or no monsoon, we 
shall have from this time onwards permanent famine in 
India, an alternative which even from the high Imperial 
point of view seems worth considering. It is terrible 
to think that the withholding of this help will mean not 
only the final ruin of many cultivators who have no 
means of getting to work again, but the tax-collector’s 
grip on poor wretches who are staggering to their feet 
again, 

As to the problems that remain, it wants no more 
than the mind and the will to find the remedy, and in 
the Land Alienation Bill for the Punjaub I believe that 
Lord Curzon is marking out at any rate one line of an 
Indian policy. That policy must largely consist in the 
undoing of the mistakes of the past. It must give the 
land rest, help the ryot back to his old position, and it 
must revise the whole crude and barbarous system of 
landlordism which we have exported with our indivi- 
dualist economy and our laws of contract and property. 
As to the apportionment of burden between the ryot 
and the moneyed class and between England and India, 
that is equally a question that will brook no delay. The 
naked and starving cultivator can hardly be regarded 
any longer as a proper or even as a safe payma aster for 
our military forces. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE INSTRUMENT OF 


COUNTY 


GOVERNMENT 
FRANCHISE. 


AND THE 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir—In Professor Beesly’s very kindly review of my Life 
of Cromwell he hesitates to accept the statement that the Instru- 
ment of Government deprived the forty-shilling freeholders 
of the county franchise, and wishes for more evidence on the 
point. The evidence on which the statement in question is 
based is as follows :—The Instrument in its provisions followed 
pretty closely the Act for calling and settling future Parlia- 
ments, which was.under discussion when Cromwell . dissolved 
the Long Parliament. On March 3oth, 1653, a clause. was 
reported from the Committee in charge of the Act, which 
gave the franchise in counties to forty-shillingfreeholders and 
to tenants or leaseholders possessing landed property of a 
certain annual value. The House rejected this clause, substi- 
tuting for it a clause giving the franchise to persons seized or 
possessed to their own use of any estate, real or personal, to 
the value of £200(Commons Fournals, VII. 273). This clause 
was subsequently adopted as Clause xviii. of the Instrument 
of Government (Gardiner, Constitutional Documents, 2nd ed., 
p. 411). From its origin I infer that it was intended to super- 
sede the old franchise, not merely to create a new one. 

The history of the question of the county franchise in 
the Parliament of 1654 appears to confirm this conclusion. 
The Opposition in that Parliament propose to restore the right 
of voting to the forty-shilling freeholders and to abolish the 
new franchise (see the “ Proposed Parliamentary Constitution,’ 
Gardiner, Constitutional Documents, p. 436). On November 27, 
1654, when the subject was discussed in the House, the clause 
giving the vote to the freetolders was carried by 96 to 53 
votes. It is significant that the tellers for the minority 
opposing the restoration of the right of the freeholders were 
Richard Cromwell and Sir Anthony Ashley Cowper, who 
without doubt represented the views of the framers of the 
Instrument (Commons Fournals, VII. 391). 

On the other hand, I am perhaps wrong in regarding the 
change made in the Instrument as restricting rather than 
extending the right of voting. The new voters may have been 
more or less numerous than the old forty-shilling freeholders. 
Without comparing the number of votes given in contested 
elections under the two systems it is difficult to be certain. 
Marchamont Nedham, in his True Stale of the Case of the 
Commonwealth (p. 31), seems to argue that the new franchise 
increased the number of qualified voters :— 

“Whereas,” says he, “the liberty of electing is restrained 
only to such qualified persons in each county, whose estates, 
real or personal, are valuable at the sum of £200, and they 
declared capable to elect members to serve in Parliament ; let 
it be considered that the liberty of that kind is drawn forth to 
a greater latitude than in the days of Kings, when this privilege 
was exceedingly curtailed, and communicated to those alone 
who were called frecholders, as if they alone had been the men 
that ought to be tree.” 


Your obedient servant, 


C. H. Fiera, 


COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir—I am glad to see in your number of the 7th inst. 
you have an article on the industrial position relative to our 
expenditure in the wars now being waged by us. 

Before the booms in our foreign trade during the last two 
years, our exports for twenty years were nearly stationary. 
As you observe, the United States and Germany for the last 
ten years are rapidly increasing their exports. The United 
States in their production of iron, stetl, and coals are nivarly 
apptoaching us. If this difference in commercial progress 
continues, it may not be long before our commercial 
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supremacy in foreign markets vanishes. By means of our 
exports, we mainly pay for over a hundred millions of neces- 
sary food for our people, without including tropical products 
of food which are mostly luxuries. 

In the Economic Fournal of June Mr. Giffen predicts that 
soon our military and naval expenditure must be 70 or 80 
millions to protect our growing Empire. This will swell our 
total expenditure to about 150 millions. Won't this cool the 
enthusiasm of our unthinking Imperialists? Is it not clear that 
our immense Empire cannot be kept together under the afore- 
said conditions ? 


I am, yours truly, 
FREDK. PENNINGTON. 


17, Hyde Park Terrace, July 9, 1900. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S APOLOGY, 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir—It is said by some of our public teachers that it is 
the bounden duty of us Liberals to take pattern by our 
opponents. Having taken this lesson to heart, I intend on the 
earliest convenient public occasion to accuse Mr. Chamberlain 
of having murdered three wives. A week later I shall write a 
letter to the effect that having meanwhile carefully examined 
the file of the Morning Post—a wearisome occupation which 
has somewhat delayed my explanation—I find that there is a 
Mrs. Chamberlain living, but that I have not yet had time to 
ascertain whether the other two ladies are still in the flesh, 
that my first statement was evidently somewhat too general, 
and that I trust that it has not caused the Right Honourable 
gentleman any inconvenience. 


Yours, &c., 
LIBERAL M.P. 
July 11th, 1goo. 


THE NEW IMPERIALIST PARTY. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sin—The formation of a new Liberal party which 
approves of the diplomacy leading up to this war of aggres- 
sion for the extinction of the South African Republics is 
perfectly needless. We have in office a genuine Imperialist 
and military Ministry ; and, such as it is, it is better than a 
Rosebery masquerade. The present Imperialists never 
pledged themselves to Ireland or formed any alliance with the 
Nationalists. Those Nonconformists who followed Mr. Glad- 
stone, who now accept the Irish measures of the present 
Government, are open to the taunt of having a keen desire for 
Irish votes. But they never really believed in the justice of 
the Irish demand for a Parliament of their own. 

The new Liberal Imperialists promise social reforms of 
various kinds; but, until they get the Irish vote, we may 
whistle for them. The proper and best Ministry after the 
next election are the men who have inaugurated the new 
diplomacy, foreign and colonial. If they come into power 
with a fear of the Irish vote, so much the better. Our Budget 
shows year by year that aggressive militarism all over the 
world has to be paid for—(1) in increased taxation, heavy 
deficits and some things even worse, and (2) the loss of all 
hope of any of the reforms earnestly advocated the last 
twenty years by Fabians, socialists and various advanced 
people. During this crisis in the history of Liberalism the 
plain duty of the Irish Members is to stick together and, 
when the proper time comes, show their voting strength. 
For can they or can we forget that a majority of the represen- 
tatives of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
have passed by a considerable majority, after prolonged dis- 
cussion, a Bill granting a Parliament to the Irish people ? 

4 


T am, yours truly, 


¢ 


EpwWIN HILL, 


REVIEWS, 


IRISH FAIRY BELIEFS. 


PEASANT LORE FROM GAELIC IRELAND. Collected by Daniel 
Deeney. London: D. Nutt. 


SOME ten or eleven years ago, when I was compiling 
a little anthology of Irish fairy and folk tales, somebody 
asked an eminent authority to advise me. He replied 
that there was little Irish folklore in print, that could 
be trusted as one could trust the books of Scottish folk- 
lore, and went on to moralise over the defects of Irish 
character. A couple of years ago this eminent authority 
described the works of the Irish folklorists as more 
exhaustive and valuable than the works of the Scottish 
folklorists. The truth is that moralising over defects 
and virtues of national character is for the most part 
foolish, for the world is shaped by habits of thought and 
habits of expression, and these, in young nations at 
any rate, can change with extreme swiftness. Ireland 
learned to do in about five years the work she had 
neglected for a century, and the intellectual awakening, 
which has given us so much, gave us Mr. Larminie, Mr. 
Curtin, Dr. Hyde, the most admirable of all that have 
translated out of the Gaelic of the country people, and 
some whose work is in magazines and newspapers. But 
because these writers, with the exception of Mr. Curtin 
in one little book, have devoted themselves to the tradi- 
tional tales and rather neglected the traditional beliefs 
one has a quite unworn welcome for Mr. Daniel Deeney, 
a National school teacher of Spiddal, in Western Galway, 
and a Gaelic speaker, who has got together a little 
bundle of tales of omens and charms and apparitions. 
He follows his masters wisely too, though here and there 
he shows a defect of the evil days of Croker and Lover, 
and, while making some little incident vivid with cha- 
racteristic dialogue, uses a word or phrase which has 
not come out of the life he is describing, but out of the 
life of some other place, or out of books. He should 
know the English dialect of Galway as few know it, and 
yet I am certain that “ indade” is out of some novelist. 
The Irish countrypeople do not mispronounce, but rather 
overpronounce, the sound of the “ees” in “indeed,” 
and surely “till” for “to” belongs to the north of 
Ireland, where Mr. Deeney was born, I believe, and not 
to Galway. He has heard many of his stories in Irish, 
I should imagine, for the countrypeople where he lives 
talk Irish principally, and, concluding very rightly that 
literary English is not a natural equivalent for the Irish 
of the countrypeople, has translated them into a dialect 
which even those who know it perfectly must continue 
to write imperfectly until it is classified and examined 
by learned men, as English and Scottish dialect has been. 
No merely instinctive knowledge can quite overcome a 
convention which innumerable novelists and journalists 
have imposed upon the imagiration. A safer equivalent 
would have been that English, as full of Gaelic con- 
structions as the English of the countrypeople but 
without a special pronunciation, which Dr. Hyde has 
adopted in Beside the Fire, the one quite perfect book ot 
Irish folklore. Once, too, in telling a very wild and 
curious story of the Cladagh of Galway, he allows him- 
self to look through the clouds of a literary convention. 
Lily-white fingers and flowing golden hair cannot be 
typical of the Cladagh, though they are typical of the 
heroines of forty years ago.‘ 

I point out these faults because Mr. Deeney, living 
in ithe middle of a primitive people and with a real 
knack in story and dialogue anda perfect knowledge of 
Gaelic, has only to work carefully at his craft to be of 
great importance to the intellectual awakening of Ire- 
land. As it ishe has made a book which makes one 
understand better than any book I know of the continual 
communion -of the Irish countrypeople with super- 
natural beings of all kinds. A man who lives not far 
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from Mr. Deeney once said to me, “ There is no man 
mowing a meadow but sees them one time or another.” 
These country people have seen what a king might give 
his crown and the world its wealth to have seen, and 
the doubts and speculations, that are in our eyes so great 
a part of the progress of the world, would be in their eyes, 
could they understand them, but dust in the hollow of a 
hand. Already some that have devoted themselves to 
the study of the visions and the beliefs of such people 
are asking whether it is we, still but very few, or primi- 
tive and barbaric people, still a countless multitude, 
who are the exceptions in the order of nature, and 
whether the seer of visions and hearer of voices is not 
the normal and healthy man. It may be that but 
a few years shall pass before many thousands have 
come to think that men like these mowers and 
fishers of Mr. Deeney’s, who live a simple and natural 
life, possess more of the experience on which a true 
philosophy can be founded than we who live a hurried, 
troubled, unhealthy life. I am convinced, as I am con- 
vinced by no other thing, that this change will come; 
and it may be that this change will make us look to 
men like Mr. Deeney, who are at the gates of primitive 
and barbaric life, for a great deal of the foundations of 
our thought, 


W. B. YEAtTs. 





RUSSIA AND CHINA, 


Archibald R. 
Harpers. 


OVERLAND TO CHINA. By Colquhoun. London : 


A READY and vivacious pen, an eye for the picturesque, 
a knowledge of commerce and politics drawn from the 
administrative standpoint, give to Mr. Colquhoun’s 
observations of Russia, Siberia, Manchuria, and China a 
very considerable value, especially for readers who can 
distinguish the realities observed and recorded from the 
bogies which are conjured up to startle and astound. 
The whole book is interesting—a pleasant medley of 
ancient and modern history, with geography, geology, 
metallurgy, sociology, and commercial statistics. It is a 
great pity that the newspapers which are reviewing the 
work should have confined their attention almost wholly 
to the only worthless part—Mr. Colquhoun’s “ conclu- 
sions,” in a last short chapter, as to the proper lines of 
British policy. 

The early chapters contain an account of the 
Russian conquest and occupation of Siberia. At page 5 
we read :— 

“ Never in the history of the world were such areas as Siberia 
brought under an Empire's rule at so ridiculously small a cost. 
Of men and treasure, at least, the Russian expenditure has 
been insignificant ; practically time and patience—two essen- 
tially Eastern qualities—have been the factors employed. And 
what an Empire it is that has been thus quietly and unosten- 
tatiously subjugated!" 
Here Mr. Colquhoun is not at his best. The reckless 
rhetoric of his Imperialism has to be corrected by his 
own narrative and statistics, which show conclusively 
enough that the conquest of Siberia by Russians was not 
only slower and less remunerative, but far more costly 
in lives and money than that of Australasia and North 
America by Englishmen. Read, for instance, at page 19 
how, in 1584, Yermak, with the whole of h‘s band (of 
between one and two thousand men) was enticed from 
his base by the Tartars, and perished on the banks of 
the Irtysh ; or, again, at page 25, how Russia was driven 
back irom the Amur by the Manchus. Then, with 
regard to the occupation and supposed civilisation of 
Siberia, read not only Mr. Colquhoun, but the friendly 
French writers and their favourite quotation from 
Napoleon: “Grattez le Russe et vous trouverez, le 
Tartare.” The Siberian is said to be a liar and a 
sluggard. In the country one per cent. of the children 
go to school; in the towns five per cent. Even the offer 


of money will not make Siberian peasants exert them- 
selves. The taxes of their vast empire amount, according 
to Mr. Colquhoun, to 1,000,000 roubles! Let that tiny 
sum be contrasted with the total revenue of our 
Australasian colonies. Siberian life appears to scratch off 
the Russian polish, and even to destroy in some places 
the Russian character. Thus, in the Yakutsk region 
(70,000 square miles)— 

“The Russians, who have valiantly preserved their national 
characteristics, even in Amur swamps and Kirghiz deserts, 
have found the burden of local conditions too heavy for them, 
and, intermarriage aiding, have sunk to the brutish level of the 
natives.” 

There is a view strongly held, but not accepted by Mr. 
Colquhoun, that Siberia will before very long split off from 
Russia. It is not likely, however, to do so for two 
reasons. First, the population is so meagre that no 
considerable political entity can possibly be formed. 
Secondly, these vast steppes and deserts must stand to gain, 
for many years to come, from a connection with Russia. 
Mr. Colquhoun wonders at such an empire having been 
acquired so cheaply ; our own wonder is that a Govern- 
ment, financially so embarrassed as the Russian, should 
have dared to spend sums so vast upon possessions so 
sterile and unremunerative. The great Trans-Siberian 
Railway is economically almost as hopeless as the Cape 
to Cairo scheme. According to the Imperial Rescript 
of 1891, the total distance of 4,700 miles from Chelia- 
binsk to Vladivostok was to cost £34,700,000. These 
original estimates have already been greatly exceeded, 
and other sections have been added of which the 
Manchurian alone is estimated to involve an expendi- 
ture of £16,000,000 of money. 

In the end the railway will probably cost Russia 
very nearly half as much as the South African War will 
cost Great Britain. It would, of course, be highly 
unpatriotic in criticising the railway so severely to hint 
that Russian Imperialism is doing better for itself than 
British. Now with regard to the railway :— 

“In the first place, the general plan, though in itself 
excellent, has been badly worked out in detail. The Russian- 
European engineers often avoided easy slopes 
along the hills, and carried the line through marshes where 
solid foothold was difficult to obtain, and where the line must 
be continually subject to inundations. The want of solidity of 
the low-lying sections was indeed the only problem of any 
difficulty that the Siberian Railway engineers, until they 
reached Lake Baikal, had to face, and their solution of the 
difficulty redounds but little to their credit. In places cuttings, 
too, were frequently made where tunnels might well 
have been employed. To this fatal want of. confidence in 
their skill in dealing with such problems and the consequent 
frequency with which the line, often quite unnecessarily, is 
made to traverse swampy valleys, is mainly due the disasters 
that have hitherto occurred such as the destruction of the per- 
manent way by inundation.” 

Thus in the Stretensk section “three miles of rails afloat 
on the sleepers” were on one occasion carried down 
stream. Much of the permanent way will have to be 
remade. In 1898 £10,000,000 were voted for the 
improvement of the western half of the line though it 
had only just been completed. It is now intended to 
relay the central section and also to substitute stone and 
iron bridges for 1,429 wooden ones :— 

“ The expenditure involved in all these improvements is to 
be spread over eight years, by the end of which time it is 
hoped that a maximum speed of thirty-three miles an hour for 
passenger trains will have been attained.” 

We in England have learned a little lately about the 
prevalence of corruption in connection with Govern- 
ment contracts. On the Siberian line there has been “a 
large amount of what must be called barbaric waste.” 
Though the land has cost nothing “ the final cost of the 
Russian scheme promises, according to a well-disposed 
French critic, to rival that of any line in Europe or 
America.” 

The railway will not affect our carrying trade to 
China :— 

“The present average freight per ton from Shanghai to 
London may be estimated at 32 shillings ; therefore, leaving 
out of the question the freight from Shanghai to a Siberian 
centre, it is evident that, in order to successtully compete with 
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present charges, the railway freight must not exceed 32 
shillings—i.c., half the actual rates charged on the cheapest lines 
in the world for such a distance! It is practically certain then 
that no heavy through goods traflic from Central China is 
iikely to be inaugurated.” 

Postal packets, silk and tea may go by this route ; 
but the chief hope of remunerative working rests on 
passengers. Itseems to be a dull, uninteresting journey 
through “Hunger Steppes” and clouds of sand. If 
an average of twenty-five miles an hour could be 
attained a traveller would make his way from London 
to Port Arthur in fifteen days. If the average of thirty- 
three miles per hour were attained, “ the journey from 

aris to the Pacific coast would then occupy eleven days 

only and that to Shanghai at most fifteen.”” The saving 
in money would be equally marked. Mr. Colquhoun 
makes out that the journeyto Shanghai by rail, including 
steamer from Port Arthur, would only cost £32 10s., 
whereas the first-class fare from London to Shanghai by 
mail steamer is just over £70. 

All these speculations about the rapidity of the 
route must, however, be taken cum grano salis, of which 
mineral Siberia seems to be very productive. Mr. 
Colquhoun gives no instance of any one doing the 
journey in a reasonable time. On the other hand, the 
President of the Institution of Mining and Metallurgy 
wrote last week in Die Finanz Chronik :— 

“1 have just returned from Peking by the Siberian route. I 
left Shanghai for London on the 12th May, and travelled by 
steamer to Vladivostock, and from thence to Moscow, vid the 
Amur River and the Siberian Railway. The journey from 
Shanghai to London by this route occupied fifty-one days. 
Baron von Goltz, the first Secretary of the German Legation at 
Peking, accompanied our party. The journey through Siberia 
was slow, monotonous, and uncomfortable to the last degree. 
We found the Siberian Railway in a very bad state, badly con- 
structed, with very heavy gradients, sharp curves, light rails, 
and generally in an inefficient condition—in fact, in its present 
state, the Siberian route, as a means of communication with the 
Far East, is quite impracticable. No doubt in a couple of years’ 
time, when the Chinese Eastern Railway's connections through 
Manchuria have been completed to Dalni,a great improvement 
will take place, but even then it will be a precarious and 
uncomfortable journey for many years to come.” 

It is just as well that the facts should be known. We 
shall not enter into the account of the corruptions with 
which Mr. Colquhoun charges those connected with the 
railway, nor into his dazzling pictures of the mineral 
wealth of Siberia, nor into his gloomy forebodings of the 
commercial dangers to be apprehended from the con- 
version of Siberia into Lancashires and West Ridings. 
It is reasonable to suppose that the railway will gradually 
reduce the pauperism, and increase the population of 
Siberia until it becomes a slightly less inconsiderable 
market for British goods; but that for a very long time 
to come it will be a heavy burden on the Russian tax- 


payer. 
H. 





A HEAD MASTER’S TRANSLATION OF THE 
EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. 


St. Paut’s EptsTLE TO THE Romans. A New Translation with a 
Brief Analysis. By W. G. Rutherford, Head Master of West- 
minster. London : Macmillan. 


In the mocest réle of translator the Head Master 
of Westminster has made an important and stimu- 
lating contribution to New Testament study. Even 
if the book were merely the translation of an 
ordinary scholar, who had grasped the drift of 
the Epistle to the Romans, and had enough com- 
mand of English to make the meaning clear to a 
careful reader, we should have welcomed it and hoped 
that its example would be widely followed as regards 
other books of the New Testaments. For, undoubtedly, 
the recognised versions fail to give the help that 1s 
needed for following the thought of such a writer as St. 


aul. They may have attained a greater or less degree 

of accuracy in detail—of this Dr. Rutherford has some 
remarks to make in his Preface—but the absence of a 
running analysis and that want of idiomatic freedom, 
which is inevitable in an official translation, make either 
Authorised or Revised Version of the Epistle to the 
Romans a veritable labyrinth to the English reader, who 
does not want to waste his time with commentaries. 

“A man cannot return to his place after reading a Lesson 
from St. Paul to an ordinary congregation without feeling that, 
to the bulk of his hearers, it would have carried almost as much 
meaning if he had read it in Greek. Unhappily the time is 
still far distant when it will become possible to prepare some 
sort of authoritative Targum for the use of the laity.” 

Meanwhile, till the paraphrase be devised which shall 
satisfy not only all the grammarians but all the theo- 
logians, we are grateful for any independent effort such 
as the translation before us, which, by presenting the 
Epistle in the form of a modern book, with headings 
and footnotes, and, above all, in idiomatic English, seeks 
to make it plain to those “ who in knowledge, and even 
in spiritual discernment, are at least the equals of the 
tradesmen, mechanics and servants to whom it was 
immediately addressed.” Whether the whole problem 
is here stated is open to doubt. We may be as intelli- 
gent as Prisca and Aquila and their companions, but our 
modes of thought are certainly different ; and this is a 
difficulty that translation, however idiomatic, does not 
touch ; indeed, it may increase it if it supersedes the 
familiar, though unidiomatic, renderings, which at least 
awake in our minds the memory of past reflec- 
tions and explanations. Though there are passages 
in this translation which are eminently clear, 
there are others of which one is doubtful if they 
would be understood by anybody who was not 
well-versed either in the original or in the interpretation 
of the Epistle; and this not through any fault of 
the translator, but from the unfamiliar modes of thought 
that he has to reproduce. For the understanding of 
such writings as the Epistle to the Romans, introduction 
and comment will always have to take their place beside 
translation, if translation is not to develope into the 
freest paraphrase. 

But, as was to be expected, the interest of this book 
is largely independent of the exact form which has been 
chosen for it. When the author of The New Phrynichus, 
and the beneficent abbreviator of Greek grammar and 
Thucydides writes on any subject, you may be sure of 
enjoying some vigorous English, as well as learning 
something fresh about that language of which he has 
proved himself so original a master. The short Preface 
to the book is full of interest for students of the New 
Testament. First of all, the two efforts of the Jerusalem 
Chamber are tested by the severer standard ot a neigh- 
bouring room, and its nineteenth-century apparatus 
declared to be even less adequate for the translation of 
St. Paul than that of the seventeenth. It is refreshing 
to be told that— 

“When the Jacobean version was revised, even more than 
when it was made, the character of New Testament Greek was 
ill understood. The Jacobean translators—depending, like 
their predecessors, largely upon Latin renderings—had too 
little Greek to form theories of interpretation. . . . They 
had as little respect for Attic idiom as St. Paul himself ; nor 
were they tempted to mar their English by any perverse wish 
to twist it into conformity with idioms which may have once 
belonged to the Greek language, but need not on that account 
belong to the Greek of the New Testament, and certainly do 
not belong to English.” 

Dr. Rutherford would walk by the more common-sense 
rule of asking what a Cilician provincial with no very 
great command of Greek idiom or vocabulary would 
probably have meant by a certain expression ; instead 
of how much refinement of meaning can be imported 
into that expression from the resources of Attic Greek 
or from the imagination of the interpreter. Occa- 
sionally, however, this method seems to go to the point 
of ignoring even principles of interpretation that may 
be gathered from New Testament usage alone. Can 1 
be right to eliminate altogether the contrast betwe2n 
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Kata a@aoxa and xara wvevua at the beginning of the 
irst chapter by rendering— 

on Made man of David's race, avouched son of God 

when by an act of power conditioned by informing holiness he 
had been raised from the dead?” 
And does the translation of oa@p—& by “body” in the 
thirteenth chapter do justice to St. Paul’s whole teach- 
ing on that subject? 

Undoubtedly the most important part of Dr. 
Rutherford’s work is the attempt to give a precise 
meaning to all the prepositions as they occur. He 
points out that the late idiom of charging prepositions 
with an abundance of meaning has not been sufficiently 
noticed in the New Testament. He himself attaches so 
muca importance to it as to find in the prepositional 
phrases of i. 17 the key to the division of the whole 
Epistle. The righteousness that is of God is created by 
faith (é« riorewc)—the subject of the first five chapters ; 
chapters vi.-viii. 17, show how it is realized in faith 
(cic wrist) ; the triumphant righteousness of chapter 
Vili, 18-39, is only what was foreshadowed by the quota- 


shall live” ; and the well-known chapters ix.-xi. are but 
the historical justification of the same all-important 
motto, é« wlarewe 1) xaocivn. In this connnection 
it may be said that it would have been a great 
help sometimes if explanatory notes could have 
been added. Perhaps Dr. Rutherford will follow 
up his translation with something by way of 
comment on such difficult passages as iii. 21-26. We 
should like to think that he is right in his rendering of 
cut tiv wapeow as being merely the scope of God's 
righteousness, but the prevalent view just now that 
the words refer to a past state of things which made it 
necessary to vindicate God’s holiness in a special 
Way needs some examination. Meanwhile, even 
without notes, the accuracy of the translation and the 
slightly colloquial turn which has been deliberately 
given to St. Paul’s utterance serve to stimulate the 
reader’s thought in a very remarkable way, and any one 
who goes through the Epistle again with this translation 
will find that he has learned more about St. Paul’s 
meaning than he could have done from many com- 
mentaries. : 


L. 





WHO WAS KING ARTHUR? 


KING ARTHUR IN CORNWALL. By W. Howship Dickinson, M.D. 
London : Longmans, Green. 


Was King Arthur a myth ora reality? Milton expressed 
his uncertainty, Tennyson doubted, and the Dictionary 
of National Biography wisely declines to prejudge the 
question. It is Dr. Dickinson’s opinion that Arthur was 
“as reala person as Cesar or Cromwell, though not 
advantageously circumstanced for the recording of his 
deeds,” and in the pretty little volume before us he 
attempts “to bring together what may be accepted 
with regard to the personality and actual life of King 
Arthur while putting aside everything that is obviously 
or probably fabulous.” 

The substance of Dr. Dickinson’s conclusions may 
be thus briefly stated. Arthur was the son, or putative 
son, of a petty Cornish King, born at Tintagel. He 
was selected to command against the Saxons, and in 
that capacity fought many, perhaps twelve, battles. 
There must have been much fighting in the West and 
the North, and it seems clear that Arthur entered 
Scotland perhaps more than once, became a prominent 
character in the Lowlands, and, finally, perished at 
Camelon, or Camlan, near the Firth of Forth, fighting 
against a coalition of Angles, Picts, and Scots, or, 
according to another tradition, against one consisting 


of Picts, Scots, and revolted Britons. The story which 
relates that he was buried at Avalon, or Glastonbury, is 
almost certainly fabulous. 

The most interesting portion of Dr. Dickinson’s 
volume is his suggested identification of certain sites 
mentioned by Geoffrey of Monmouth ur by the Welsh 
Triads as connected with Arthur. Damelioc isa British 
camp eight miles from Tintagel Castle ; Kelliwic is 
Kelly Rounds or Castle Killibury, about five miles from 
Damelioc, between Camelford and Wadebridge, where 
a British camp is still visible, while Caradigan is Cardin- 
ham, “a considerable though much-damaged earthwork 
near Bodmin.” These suggested identifications seem 
likely enough, and Kelliwic and Damelioc are Dr. 
Dickinson’s own discoveries. ‘They serve to emphasise 
the connection of Arthur with the ‘Tintagel country, and 
even possibly to indicate the extent of his Cornish 
kingdom. Nothing, however, is so hazardousas to attempt 
to read history out of legend, and the Saga of Dietrich 
of Bern, not to speak of the competing birthplaces 
of Homer, are warnings against pressing topographical 
associations too hard. Dr. Dickinson, however, is a 
very temperate enquirer, though we are inclined to 
think that he attaches too much weight to the early 
entries in the Anglo-Saxcn Chronicle. 


H. A. L. FIsHEr, 





SOUTH AFRICA AGAIN. 


SoutH AFRICA PAST AND PRESENT. By Violet R. Markham. 
London : Smith and Elder. 


As Miss Markham’s book is the result of a few months’ 
travel in South Africa, persons who have access to Dr. 
Theal and Mr. Bryce will probably neglect its historical 
retrospect and find its chief interest in the record of her 
impressions. Its value as a serious contribution to 
political or economic discussion does not stand very 
high. There is nothing new in the attacks upon Mr. 
Gladstone or in the criticisms of a policy of conciliation, 
though it is interesting to notice that the wisdom of 
recognising the Dutch language in Cape Colony is 
challenged by a writer of the school which habitually 
contrasts Boer exclusiveness in the Transvaal with 
British tolerance elsewhere. There is a certain irony in 
the parade of our free and equal institutions by controver- 
sialists who do not approve of them. Miss Markham 
has clearly not studied the Conventions very closely, for 
she argues that, “ If the Transvaal had taken up a stand 
and said in so many words (to the immigrants), ‘Go 
away, we won’t have you here,’ their position would 
have been logical, though inevitably it would have 
broken down,” to which, of course, the answer is that if 
the Transvaal Government had done anything of the 
kind it would have broken the Convention. Miss 
Markham’s economics are no stronger than her know- 
ledge of history, for she argues gravely that “the 
commercial worthlessness of Rhodesia” is disproved 
because a large order for Rhodesian rails has been 
placed in Monmouthshire. Would Miss Markham 
regard the Sahara as a valuable commercial property if 
Mr. Rhodes promised to build a railway in the desert 
and to give the order for the rails to an English com- 
pany? Nor is Miss Markham quite accurate in her 
account of the events of the last few years. She 
contrasts Sir Alfred Milner’s “silence” for two years 
after his arrival at the Cape with Sir William Butler’s 
behaviour in sending home despatches when he was 
Acting Administrator. “For over two years,” we are 
told, “ Sir Alfred Milner held his peace ; but when at 
last he spoke his words startled England.” Miss Mark- 
ham evidently thinks that the High Commissioner said 
nothing till his famous Helot despatch, whereas, as is 
generally known, he sent a special despatch in 1897, 
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attesting the loyalty of the Cape Dutch. But little 
errors and inaccuracies of this sort are not surprising in 
a book which is steeped in the spirit and the prejudices 
of colonial Jingoism. Miss Markham accepts Mr. Fitz- 
patrick’s “clear and lucid statement of the Outlander 
grievances,” and she serves us all the customary theories 
of Dutch conspiracies without attempting any kind of 
proof. There are, however, some rather curious admis- 
sions in the book—as, for example, the admission that 
the De Beers Monopoly has ruined the town of Kimber- 
ley. There is again a frank acknowledgment of the, 
defects of the financial Outlander :— eS hs 
“Johannesburg has been a leaven in the land which has 
proved by no means an unmixed blessing to South Africa. The 
financial adventurer who has wandered to the Transvaal is not 
the type of man who would demonstrate the highest side of 
European civilisation to the Boers. The farmers were brought 
in contact with a set of men their suspicion of whom was in 
many cases perfectly justifiable. Any tendency to corruption 
was certainly encouraged by the capitalists, who found bribery 
the easy solution of many difficulties, and the ignorance of the 
farmers was undoubtedly exploited in many ways.” 
In discussing the native question Miss Markham destroys 
the pleasant illusion that the Boers have been monsters 
and the English angels to the aborigines. She corrects 
the “erroneous idea” that the South African natives 
love the English and hate the Dutch: the truth is of 
course—and it is very clear from Miss Markham’s 
chapters that this is the impression left upon her—that, 
speaking quite generally, there is very little difference 
between the white races in their point of view of the 
black. On the other hand—and this Miss Markham 
acknowledges—one of the chief reasons for the support of 
the Bond Ministry by the Kaffirs was to be found in the 
Liberal sympathies of such conspicuous members of that 
Ministry as Mr. Merriman, Mr Sauer and Mr. Solomon. 
Mr. Rose Innes, who is normally a cross-bench poli- 
tician, is also a “ negrophilist ;” but the Progressives have 
not a single member who shares his opinions on the 
native question. Where Miss Markham leaves history, 
politics, economics and theology she writes interesting 
and amusing sketches of life and country in an easy, if 
rather careless, style. 


L. 





IBSEN THE INEXPLICABLE. 


Love's ComEepy. By Henrik Ibsen. Translated by C. H. Herford. 
Modern Plays Series. Edited by R. Brimley Johnson and N. 
Erichsen. London : Duckworth. 


THE interest of the “ Modern Plays Series” grows with 
each volume. We trust that the appreciation of the 
public shows a corresponding increase. It must, we 
fear, be admitted that the literary men and women of 
this country have earned an unenviable reputation for 
ingratitude towards their benefactors, for benefits forgot. 
We are still so genuinely conservative in our literary 
tastes, still so firmly insular, so opposed to anything that 
savours of Cosmopolis, that Mr. Brimley Johnson and 
Miss Erichsen must find their task of educating our 
appreciation of foreign literature a hard, perhaps a 
rather thankless one. Love’s Comedy is, however, such 
a remarkable piece of work and Professor Herford’s 
rendering of it such a notable achievement—worthy to 
rank with his “ Brand,” and higher praise cannot be 
bestowed on any translation—that for the credit of 
English letters and for the encouragement of translator 
and editors and publishers this volume should be 
ensured a hearty reception. 

The deepest problem in Ibsen’s plays is the problem 
of their author’s meaning. We have headed this review 
with a frank confession, and hope, at least, that justice 
will be done to our honesty. For in these days of 
omniscience, when every scribbler is a Daniel come to 
judgment, when men have even interpreted the pro- 
phecies of Daniel, it requires some courage to acknow- 
ledge oneself baffled by—Ibsen of all writers. Every 


one who is any one understands Ibsen, his dreams are 
interpreted in every fashionable drawing-room. Write 
me down a barbarian then. For after reading Love’s 
Comedy in three translations, after grappling with half-a- 
dozen commentators, I am at an utter loss even for 
a theory of its significance. No, that is an exaggeration 
of my stupidity. I have a theory, but it is so outrageous 
that I wonder if I shall dare even to hint at it in darkest 
innuendo—as a postscript. 

In common fairness you must read my apology 
for my title. This, then, is the argument of Love's 
Comedy. Falk, a young poet, is in love with Svanhild 
and is loved in return. These love’s comedians are 
surrounded by a crowd of chattering, flirting, match- 
making creatures, the inevitable throng of common- 
place Continental “betrothed.” Falk and Svanhild 
are engaged—mind you, there is no question as to 
their mutual love nor as to the quality of this love. 
Enter upon the ecstatic couple Gulstad, a prosperous, 
pompous, middle-aged “wholesale merchant,” with long 
and tedious speeches on the difference between court- 
ship and marriage. After listening to him for a few 
minutes Svanhild is convinced that love cannot stand 
the test of marriage, and she, in turn, convinces 
Falk. They part, that they may love for ever. And 
Svanhild marries Gulstad and the company hurrahs, 
“ Dance and merriment : the curtain falls.” 

That, shorn of all by-play, is the story of Love's 
Comedy. Now, the problem of the author’s meaning. 

Does Ibsen, usurping the prerogative of Mr. Punch, 
warn those about to marry against love? Is love 
incompatible with continual intercourse? Does he 
preach the beatitude of the marriage of convenience ? 
Perhaps and perhaps not? But, you say, has it not 
occurred to you that Love’s Comedy is_ undiluted 
satire, that Ibsen’s aim is to pour ridicule upon the love 
of two such beings as Falk and Svanhild, upon the love 
that is merely an unhealthy compound of poetic frenzy 
and girlish hysteria? To be sure that would be an 
admirable solution ; unfortunately it solves nothing for 
the simple reason that Ibsen never in the faintest 
manner ridicules this love. There can be no doubt that 
he estimates it as love in its highest form, love on an 
immeasurably higher plane than the vapid passion of 
the surrounding “ plighted pairs,” which is only worthy 
of—marriage. On Stiver and Miss Jay he thunders 
sarcasm, but mortals may attain to nothing higher and 
better than the love of Falk and Svanhild. Theirs is 
Love, the quintessence of affection, yearning attachment, 
devotion, tenderness, passion, adoration, the love that 
teaches Svanhild to cry :— 

“O God! I wandered groping,—all was dim : 

Thou gavest me light—and I discovered him ! 

. . . . If thou'lt stand fast, 

I'll dare and suffer by thee to the last. 

How light to listen to the gospel’s voice, 

To leave one’s home behind, to weep, rejoice, 

And take with God the husband of one’s choice !” 
the love that teaches Falk to reply :— 

“Come then, and blow thy worst, thou winter weather ! 

We stand unshaken, for we stand together !"” 

And this is the love that is to be killed by domes- 
ticity, stifled by matrimony. Listen to the voice of 
Gulstad, the preacher, converting these ideal lovers:— 

“ And marriage? Why, it is a very sea 
Of claims and calls, of taxing and exaction, 
Whose bearing upon love is very small. 
Here mild domestic virtues are demanded, 
A kitchen soul, inventive and neat handed, 
Making no claims, and executing all ; 
And much which in a lady's presence I 
Can hardly with decorum specify. 


Then comes the day of reckoning—out, alas, 
They're bankrupt, and their house in liquidation! 
Bankrupt the bloom of youth on woman's brow, 
Bankrupt the flower of passion in her breast, 
Bankrupt the husband's battle-ardour now, 
Bankrupt each spark of passion he possess¢ ti. 
Bankrupt the whole estate, below, above, 

And yet this broken pair were once confesse 1 

A first-class house in all the wares of love!” 
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Ibsen’s creed is then, as Professor Herford himself 
admits : Marry if you will, but be sure you are not in 
love. - If you are in love—part. Inexplicable? Inex- 
plicable, because I cannot believe that this is the 
teaching of Love's Comedy. But I can find no other 
interpretation of the writing, except this, which is 
outrageous, because it denies the need of interpretation. 
Is there, after all, anything behind the mask of these 
comedians ? Is not the whole play of local, rather than 
of universal significance? Does not Ibsen intend to 
show that in these surroundings of inane, fashionable 
“ love-making ” by machinery, in view of the results of 
this approved Continental ceremony and convention, of 
these organised exhibitions of the love-passion, summed 
up in the ghastly figures of the clergyman, Strawman 
and his wife, marriage for love, true and undefiled, is 
impossible? Picture the position of these ideal lovers. 
By what light can they read the future except by their 
observation of the wedded life of Strawman and the crowd 
of fashionable married nonentities? Better a thousand 
times to part and to conserve the deathless memory of 
a grand passion than to marry, if marriage sink them to 
the level of their friends. Must it? Well, how can 
they know? They have no guiding precedents, these 
lonely exceptions. Is not the whole piece a tragedy- 
comedy of physical, mental, spiritual environment ? 
When you consider the matter, do you think there are 
many: who would dare to marry for love if they did not 
themselves know of many who had tried the experiment 
and found it succeed beyond the beauty of their first 
dreams. Does Ibsen mean, after all, that the marriage of 
Falk and Svanhild would of necessity have quenched, or 
even damped, their love ? Does he agree with Gulstad 
at all? Does he hurrah as the curtain falls? Does he 
not smile grimly and bitterly at the jabbering, stumd 
throng who by precept and by example had driven 
Love into the darkness ? 

Peut-étre que oui ; peul-clre que non, 


J. E. Hopper WILLIAMs, 





A SPANISH DICTIONARY. 


A New Pocket DICTIONARY OF THE SPANISH AND ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. By F. Barwick. London: Eyre and Spottis- 
woode. 


It would be cruel to examine this little volume too 
severely, as it unpretentiously aims at being simply 
compendious and convenient, and to a certain extent 
fulfils its intention. It has the merit also of not 
embarrassing a hasty search by too tiny type, too trans- 
parent paper, or treble or double columns. 

Nevertheless, its wasted opportunities must be 
deplored. Such a compendium could never suffice for 
literary use ; then why not adapt it more entirely to that 
of travelling companion? The wise principle of 
excluding seldom wanted words to make room for 
modern expressions in daily use has been meritoriously 
adopted, but it should have been carried very much 
further. 

Such words as “zany,” “afterbirth,” “ weevil,” 
“ cantaliver,” “defilade,” are little likely to be wanted 
by the traveller ; yet there are many such taking up 
space required for words of common occurrence—such 
as words connected with travelling, hotels, and current 
subjects of the day—and these do not abound. The 
application of the various renderings of “ carriage” is 
not defmed, and carruaje (perhaps the one most in use) 
omitted... Neither are (carriage) “-door,” “-step,” 


“window,” “-handle” supplied. Bagaje is given for 
“ luggage,” and not the more usual equipaje. Limpabolas, 
of course, means a boot-cleaner, but the equivalent for 
“boots at an inn” is mozo, Posada can hardly be taken 
as equivalent for. “ boarding-house.” 


It is scarcely 





likely the tourist would think of asking for “ oat- 
cake” in Spain, but, if he did, he could make up 
for himself as good a translation as forta de avena, 
which occupies a line needlessly. On the other hand 
it would have been desirable to insert words affected 
to local customs that he is sure to require: the supply 
of these is meagre. Reja is rendered by “ plough- 
share, bar, railing, grate,’ none of which words 
convey any idea that it is the highly ornamental 
adjunct of ground floor windows whose rendezvous are 
the subject of poems and pictures, and the romance of 
actual life. Solana is Englished as “a sunny place,” 
but it is not said that it denotes the turret-oriel or loggia 
indispensable for both use and ornament in every tasteful 
house. Five lines are devoted to variants of “ sponge ” 
which could mostly have been inferred, but not 
esponga’a, a dried froth of white of egg and sugar, a 
lump of which thrown into iced water instantly aerates 
it—the refreshing drink of the people, which meets you 
at every street corner. Words appertaining to the 
national bulliight are conspicuously feeble ; picador and 
chulo are both inadequately described ; redondel is 
rightly Englished by “ circle,” but we are not told that it 
specially denotes the circle round the arena where the 
chulos congregate, and in some places even the arena 
itself. A good many affinities of “ post” are given, but 
not the useful information that the equivalent of * Post- 
office ’’ in the address of a letter is dé Ja lista de correos, 
Rebozar is translated “to muffle up the face, to baste 
meat,” but we are not told that rebozado means “ fried in 
bread crumbs,” a frequent expression on restaurant 
cartes. Balneario, the everyday word for watering- 
place, water-cure resort, does not occur at all ; domin- 
guillo is by no means correctly rendered “a child’s toy ;” 
it denotes the somewhat dangerous game of setting up 
a man of straw before a bull, loaded so that it promptly 
rises to the perpendicular again as soon as he knocks it 
over ; a lamp of analogous construction goes by the 
same name. Zarzuela, the essentially Spanish form of 
comedy, as great a favorite to-day as at any previous 
time, is altogether omitted. Despalmar is translated “ to 
careen ships,” but we are not told that it is the descriptive 
expression for breaking a fan. A few other nautical 
terms scattered about as adala, “ pump-dale,” are a 
further waste of space, not being in sufficient force to 
supply the seaman, while they bewilder the tourist. 

The Spaniard looking for help in conversing about 
English customs and games will be still more at fault. 

With words of general interest we find similar want 
of help as to daily use. Turning to “stage” we find one 
or two correct words, but not escena ; to “season” (of a 
theatre) and we find esfacion, but not lemporada ; to 
“performance,” and we have representacion, but not 
funcion ; to “ event,” and we have evento, but not suceso ; 
to “accident,” and we have three words more or less 
good, but not disgrazia ; to “ newspaper,” and we have 
gZacéla, but not periddico ; to “ telegram,” and we have 
telegramma, but not despacho ; yet all these latter are ot 
more general modern acceptance. 

Taking up the Spanish side of the Dictionary we 
meet with similar deficiencies. A brigo is truly a “ shelter,” 
but it would have been useful to add that abrigo de 
viaje is a “ travelling-wrap.” Two lines are expended 
in telling us that chasquear is “to crack a whip,” but we 
are not told that al chasque means “ with haste” and de 
chasque “ unexpectedly.” Two lines are expended on 
the information that ces/a is a basket and cesfo “a hand- 
basket ;” and two more in saying both that espolear is 
“to spur,” and espolada is “the prick of a spear ;” yet 
no room is found to put “the hearing of a case at law” 
among the meanings of vista; nor derecho de visita— 
“right of search”—among those of visifa. Cason is 
rightly rendered “ gun-barrel ;”’ but no room is found to 
add that cation liso stands for ‘‘ smooth-bore ” and rayado 
for “rifled.” Cartera is rightly rendered “ letter-case,” 
but no room is found to say it means also bonds, certiti- 
cates, and all kinds of paper value, except banknotes. 
Huelga is rendered “ rest, repose, recreation,” but it is 
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not said that it is in daily use for a “strike.” Voladura 
is rendered “blasting,” but its common use for the 
“ blowing up ” (of an engine or steamer) is not mentioned. 
Tiple is rightly rendered by “treble,” but it is not 
added that it is used for “ soprano.” 

Similar remarks apply to the list of proper names, 
It was hardly worth while to inform the traveller that 
Zacarias means “ Zachariah,” or to devote four lines to 
the name of Augustin ; nor need he be told twice over 
within three lines that Ramon is “ Raymund ;” while it 
would have been useful to have informed him that when 
he meets with mention of Co/on it means Columbus and 
that Vascongado means a Basque; that America in 
Spanish stands for South America just as with us it 
stands for North America. Eduardo is the equivalent 
of “‘ Edward,” not of “ Ned,” and Roberto of “ Robert,” 
not of “ Bob ;” but it might have served the traveller to 
know that when he meets with Meme it is short for 
Manuel and Curro for Francis, &c. 

The grammar compendium and the tables of abbre- 
viations and of weights and measures are extremel 
useful, but we have not space to criticise them in detail 

The little faults on which we have dwelt are by no 
means special to the volume before us. All dictionaries 
display them in an even larger measure. The compiler 
of international word-books appears to take no further 
trouble than just to modernize very slightly the works of 
his predecessors. Why does it never occur to him 
simply to make provision of such words and expressions 
as will help the purchaser through the struggles of his 
intercourse with the ordinary folk whom his travels 
bring him across? So far from this, one might often 
imagine he compounds them with craft as a schoolboy 
sets a booby-trap and passes the rest of his life cynically 
chuckling over the ridiculous errors into which he has 
induced his clients, such as that of a friend of our own 
who having turned up “ bill” in his German word-book 
and found Schnabel (the bill of a bird), rang for the 
waiter and confounded him by desiring him to be quick 
and hand him his Schnabel. 


R. H. B. 





POOR-LAW ORIGINS. 


THe Earty History or ENGLiIsuH Poor Reiger. By E. M. 
Leonard. Cambridge University Press. 


Miss LEONARD has performed a most useful service in 
writing this minute and careful survey of our early Poor- 
law. There is a simple and convenient theory, much 
encouraged by popular lectures and historical outlines, 
that the sole important fact, prior to the reform of 1834, 
in the history of the right to live is the date of the 
Elizabethan Poor Law of 1601. No one can read this 
book and remain under that delusion. Its author has 
investigated a vast mass of municipal records and State 
papers, and she shows no less skill in marshalling the 
countless details at her disposal than industry in collecting 
them. After a brief sketch of the beginnings of secular 
control over poor relief, we are introduced to the situation 
which, early in the sixteenth century, made the relations 
between the State and poverty critical all over western 
Europe—to the “rowsey, ragged rabblement of rake- 
hells,” of which the alliterative Thomas Harman 
complained in a treatise distinguishing twenty-three 
varieties of the genus vagabond! The causes of that 
situation—the decay of feudal relationships, the insta- 
bility of growing commerce, and the rise in prices— 
were by no means peculiar to England; Luther and 
More were equally concerned to overthrow the profes- 
sion of begging ; and, although the continuous growth 
of a reorganised system of poor relief may be 
characteristic of England, numerous attempts to tound 
such a system were made in the sixteenth century on 


the continent. As for English poor relief, Miss Leonard 
distinguishes three principal influences in its develop- 
ment, and as these different factors vary in importance 
at different stages, she is able to divide the history of 
her subject, from Henry VIII. to Charles I. into three 
periods, each of which is distinguished by the pre- 
eminence of one of these factors over its fellows. 
Thus, we first have the period of municipal regulation, 
extending from 1514 down to 1569—the period when 
Tudor town councils, more active than either the 
executive or the legislature of central government, took 
upon themselves to secure a steady supply of corn at 
moderate prices for the poor citizens, or to found great 
municipal charities like the Four Royal Hospitals of 
London, or to collect alms for their licensed beggars. 
The first compulsory poor-rate occurs in this period, 
levied in 1547 by the Common Council of the City, long 
before Parliament had authorised such assessments. 
Miss Leonard reprints the curious begging letter of 
Bishop Ridley to ‘Good Mr. Cecil,” beseeching his 
good offices to secure the transfer to the city, to serve 
as a house of correction for the able-bodied poor, of “a 
wide, large, empty house of the King’s Majesty’s, called 
Bridewell, that would wonderfully well serve to lodge 
Christ in, if he might find such good friends in the 
court toprocure in his cause.” 

But although the action of municipal authorities 
preceded the activity of Parliament, statutory provisions 
were already being devised, and in the second period, 
between 1569 and 1597, legislation took the place of 
municipal regulation as the supreme influence of Poor 
Law reform. The experience of the more progressive town 
councils was a valuable guide—for instance, one legislator 
wanted to set up a statutory Bridewell in every town— 
and Miss Leonard provides a detailed history of the 
course of legislation, with its landmarks in the Acts of 
1572 and 1576, culminating in the discussions of the 
famous Parliamentary Committee which met in the 
Middle Temple Hall in 1597. It was the Act of 1572 
which provided so elaborate a definition of a “ vaga- 
bond,” including in the phrase “all scholars of Oxford 
and Cambridge who beg without being licensed by 
Chancellor or Vice-Chancellor,” to say nothing of the 
workman on strike, the shipwrecked mariner and the 
“proctor” or collector of subscriptions. If it had not 
been for the House of Lords, it would have also 
embraced all “fencers, Bearewardes, Comon Players 
in Enterludes and Minstrels,” together with all 
“Juglers, Pedlars, Tynkners and Petye Chapmen,” but 
their lordships insisted that the license of two justices 
of the peace should protect the wandering performer 
from the penalties prescribed for other vagabonds, 
namely, being whipped and bored through the ear for a 
first offence, adjudged a felon for a second and sentenced 
to be hung fora third. At last, a quarter of a century later, 
much discussion in the Middle Temple Hall, in which 
Bacon and Coke took part, resulted in the framing of a 
workable law for the relief of the poor, as opposed to 
the savage repression of the vagrant—the all-important 
Act of 39 Eliz. c. 3. 

It is this Act of 1597, not the merely revising Act of 
1601, which is the real statutory foundation of the 
system. Miss Leonard has no difficulty in showing, by 
a comparison of the two, that although the famous 
43 Eliz. c. 2 is often regarded as inaugurating new 
methods of dealing with the poor, “ as a matter of fact 
few important legal enactments have initiated fewer 
innovations.” But enacting a Poor Law and administer- 
ing it are two very different things ; it is not enough to 
have a workable system of relief: having it, it is next 
necessary to work it, and hence arises the importance of 
Miss Leonard’s third period, from 1597 to 1644, when 
the whole machinery of the Elizabethan Poor-law was 
really put in motion by the action of the Privy Council 
working on local areas, through Justices, Judges of Assize 
and Overseers. There is not space here to pass in review 
the author’s methods and results in dealing with this 
branch of her subject: she has made an elaborate 
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examination of the “ Book of Orders” by which the 
Privy Council conveyed its wishes to its local instru- 
ments, and she suggests that “never since the days of 
Charles I. have we had either so much provision of 
work for the able-bodied or so complete a system of 
looking after the more needy classes when they were 
suffering from the effects of fire, pestilence, and famine.” 
After the Civil War that part of the Elizabethan code 
which provided for the setting to work of the unem- 
ployed undoubtedly fell into disuse ; but Miss Leonard 
brings forward a mass of evidence to show that in the 
first half of the seventeenth century it was actively 
enforced, so that “for a short time a limited kind of 
socialism was to some extent established.” 

If Charles’ Council did very generally succeed in 
inducing local authorities to provide work for the able- 
bodied, the question arises—Why did it show so 
much energy in such a cause? Dr. Gardner sees the 
influence of Wentworth in these paternal methods. It 
seems probable too that a valuable political end was 
served by popularising proclamations and orders in 
Council—usually suspected as the instruments of auto- 
cratic rule—by using them in a popular cause. But 
whatever the reason for its adoption, the policy was 
pursued with vigour and effect until the Commonwealth. 
And no less remarkable than its sudden rise and fall is 
the fact, for which Miss Leonard stoutly contends, that 
this period of paternal administration produced effects 
very different from those which a modern economist 
would have anticipated. 





FICTION, 


Le CoLporteur. Par Guy de Maupassant. Paris: librairie 
Paul Ollendorff. 


With the volume called after its first story Le Pére 
Milon, Maupassant’s publishers began last year the issue 
of a number of stories, studies and sketches found among 
the novelist’s papers in a finished state and classified, after 
his death. Le Colporteur is another instalment ; we are 
not told how many are to appear in all. These posthu- 
mous volumes contain little, perhaps, of Maupassant’s 
very best, nothing that can stand beside Monsieur Parent, 
Boule de Suif, or La Maison Tellier ; on the other hand, 
they are particularly interesting, because in many of the 
little compositions included in them we find the germ of 
his maturest work; and if they cannot increase the 
admiration we feel for a great talent tragically eclipsed, 
they offer serious readers a rare opportunity of follow- 
ing his artistic growth, and the evolution of conceptions 
which received elsewhere their detinite form. 

Few writers whose whole published work gives an 
equal impression of facility served so severe an appren- 
ticeship as Guy de Maupassant. The passage in the 
memorable preface to Pierre et Fean in which he 
describes the teaching of Flaubert, the seven years in 
which he wrote assiduously, verses, contes and nouvelles, 
on all of which the master passed judgment, and 
which were all destoyed, is classical. But there came 
certainly a time when the young novelist, at the height 
of his reputation and, perhaps, under the pressure of 
exigencies that had nothing to do with literature, 
became less exacting with himself. The most frag- 
mentary, the most trivial, the most salacious of his tales 
is remarkable in some respect, for the animation of the 
narrative, the wit of the dialogue, the grace of the 
composition or the vigour of the portraiture: but not a 
little of what appeared in his last years of perfect 
lucidity gives the impression of being either a fair copy 
of old exercises or an elegant prostitution of the won- 
derful talent which had been, according to the stimulat- 


ing maxim of Buffon, “ une longue patience.” Maupas- 
sant is one of those writers whose absolute mastery of their 
medium combined with a real fertility makes it almost 
impossible that they should write anything ill, but of 
whose works it is nevertheless quite obviously true that 
the whole is greater than the part. None so much needs, 
if not sifting, at least careful classification in order to be 
perfectly appreciated. 

It is well perhaps that we should have everything 
that he took the trouble to finish and preserve ; but we 
must know how to distinguish. Le Colporteur is as repre- 
sentative at all events of Maupassant’s inequality, or 
rather of his miscellaneousness, as any of the volumes 
published in his lifetime. It contains all sorts, and I 
should imagine that its contents belong to all periods of 
his too short career—juvenilia and extravagances, whole 
theories of life introduced on a more or less plausible 
pretext, mere sketches made for practice, and two or 
three mature and wholly admirable stories; but all 
executed with that peculiar lucidity of expression, that 
rapidity of construction, that universal sympathy (half 
philosophical and half native in a soul insatiably curious 
of life), which are his characteristics. Maupassant had, 
like our Stevenson, great inventiveness and that gift of 
amusing which does not always go with even the 
highest talents. His incomparably greater master, for 
instance, wanted it in some degree ; and on the other 
hand it cannot be denied to a Georges Ohnet anda 
Rudyard Kipling. Maupassant’s inventiveness is phe- 
nomenal : it is the inventiveness of a mind in which 
observation bears fruit a hundredfold, of an impressi- 
bility which never wastes a fragment of experience. 
Indefatigable in the exploration of sentiment, quick to 
imagine every creature in all the possible crises of 
existence, he was less preoccupied with character, and 
his favourite male types for instance have a certain mono- 
tony, in which the brutal Norman squire (the Norman 
peasant is a mere variety) alternates pretty evenly with 
the intellectual voluptuary, the Parisian “homme du 
monde, du meilleur, homme de cercle, dé cheval, de 
coulisses, et d’épée—the most perfectly civilized 
possibly of human types. 

If nothing in this new volume is uninteresting, the 
stories with which one would wish a fresh reader to make 
the novelist’s acquaintance are not many. The first, 
which gives its title to the volume, bears the fault of 
disproportion ; “ Auprés d’un mort” and “ Le Tic” are 
merely nightmares ; “ Jadis” and “ Lettre trouvée sur 
un noyé” are demonstrations of more or less personal 
theories ; “ La serre” and “ Une farce” are worthy of 
Armand Silvestre. These are no more than clever ; 
but “Un duel” is an episode of 1871 which atones for 
some crudity in the characterization by its logical 
movement, its restrained fervour; “La question du 
latin” is the perfectly charming recital of a schoolboy’s 
trick which makes a poor old usher happy for life ; 
“ Etrennes "—the tale of a woman’s caprice and a man’s 
devotion—contains some brilliant analysis ; “Le 
Fumier” and “ Premiére neige” are faultiess and 
delicate studies of incomprises which carry a quite 
afflicting sense of common sufferings. The latter is, 
I think, the most admirable story in the book ; and the 
conception of an essential incompatibility reduced to its 
physical expression is strangely disquieting in its 
simplicity. Le Colporteur does not contain so many 
maquettes of themes developed in the most successful of 
Maupassant’s mature work as the former posthumous 
collection, which included so many scenes and ideas 
revived in Une Vie and in Bel-Ami, and what may be 
called the first draft of “Yvette.” But “ Le Vengeur” 
became one of the great motives of Bel-Ami and is in 
itself a most powerful revelation of illogical jealousy, 
and “ Fini” has undoubtedly an imaginative. analogy 
with Fort comme la Mort. 

The general opinion which prefers Maupassant’s 
short stories to his six greater efforts must be accepted 
with reservations ; for Une Vie and Notre Caur are two 
great achievements of the modern novel, and Pierre et 
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Fean (not to speak again of its preface) is a.thing done 
perfectly. But undoubtedly the novelist was deficient 
in the architectonic faculty, and his incontestable supre- 
macy consists in the organic unity, the centrality and 
the depth of intention which he realized both with the 
short story, properly so called—the novel on a smaller 
scale, the miniature or the “recurring series” into 
which fractions of life are translated—and with the 
ancient nouvelle, the episode, which in his hands com- 
paratively seldom degenerated into picturesque conven- 
tion or soulless photography. His place is insufficiently 
determined ; the ephemeral in his writings has not yet 
been separated from those works which owed nothing 
of their success to the fact that they illustrated the 
passing fashions, nor the lucubrations of a doomed 
imagination from the bitter but sane and vigorous pro- 
ductions of his prime; there are still people who 
(ignoring essential diversity of ideals) compare him with 
contemporary gods, and pronounce Maupassant less 
serious than Bourget and less humane than Alphonse 
Daudet! Little that he wrote requires manifestly an 
alert intelligence to be enjoyed ; but Maupassant repays 
attentive study as few modern novelists do. 


F. Y. E. 





ROBERT ORANGE. By John Oliver Hobbes. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. 


The School for Saints, one of the most remarkable 
novels of recent years, ended with a promise which 
seemed to many to contain something of a threat. 
“ The story of Orange’s married life,” ran an “ Author’s 
Note,” “ of his literary and political life in 1870-1880, of 
his friendship with Disraeli, and of his career in the 
Church, will be told in a subsequent volume.” This 
pledge, given three years ago, is now redeemed by the 
publication of Robert Orange ; and it is the hard office 
of the critic to try to determine whether a great achieve- 
ment has been repeated, capped or spoiled. It is 
impossible to escape from the obvious demands for a 
comparison. 

It were, perhaps, best to say at once that, in our 
opinion, the later novel does not equal, much less 
surpass, the earlier. This was, perhaps, inevitable. In 
A School for Saints Mrs. Craigie came to the full expres- 
sion of those powers of which she had given evidence 
before, but which had never before had a subject so 
worthy of them or a setting so suitable. The literature 
and politics of the middle of this century seem to have 
brought the inspiration as they supplied the background. 
A School for Saints showed that unity of intention and 
execution which records the high-water mark of an 
artist’s achievement in any particular form. Certainly a 
sequel to it must start heavily handicapped. At best it 
must harp on the same strings and give variations of the 
same melody. 

Still, if “a sequel to the School for Saints” be a mistake, 
is there not more to be said for “ A Continuation of the 
History of Robert Orange, M.P.”? The first book, it may 
be ner | was incomplete. Orange’s marriage was hardl 
even a halting-place in his life. This may be granted, 
and it would have justified the author in adding another 
hundred pages to the School for Sainis, but it hardly 
justifies, what Robert Orange practically is, a new 
novel. There is besides little in the continuation of 
Orange’s tragic story which is not implicit in the 
former novel. When the reader is made aware that 
Parflete is alive, he is also practically informed of 
what will happen. Brigit to the stage, Orange to the 
Church, is not this a clear outcome which might have 
been told without further moralising? Robert Orange is 
inclined to be an unwieldy postscript, full of tedious 
explanations which were unnecessary for the careful 
reader of the letter. This is a compliment as well as 


a reproach to the art of “John Oliver Hobbes.” It 
shows that her intention was clear and her aim 
unwavering ; even if it shows also either that she found 
it necessary to write two novels of a stated length rather 
than one unusually long one or that she could not resist 
the temptation to underline and add flourishes. If the 
last is really the case, we cannot be too grateful that it 
has been done with so much skill. The School for Saints 
is in no sense spoiled by its sequel. 

Of the whole history of Robert Orange, M.P., as 
unfolded in these two books, a word must be said. We 
cannot express too high an admiration for this fine 
tragedy. Orange is an heroic character, a fit receiver 
of the hard knocks of fate. He is more than a mere 
study in the religious temperament. It is not an 
intellectual but a personal interest that his story excites. 
Disraeli is well made to suggest as a motto for the tale 
of his career :—“ Cast down the seed of weeping and 
attend.” Brigit, “the sad spirit of the elfin race,” is a 
more elusive character, but her bravery, her simplicity 
and her quick learning of the lesson of Divine retribu- 
tion are enough to place her beside Orange in the 
tragedy. It is the tale of Brigit and Robert, of two 
blameless and heroic characters, shipwrecked on the 
shoals of others’ sins and robbed of worldly happiness 
through no fault of their own, which gives these books 
their distinguished place among modern novels, and 
makes one instinctively compare them with the works 
of the great masters. 

Robert Orange itself is, as one would expect, a most 
entertaining book. If it has nothing in it quite so 
charming as the earlier chapters of A School for Saints, 
and if the Disraelian atmosphere does not seem to us 
quite so complete or so well studied, there are still 
many characters and passages that leave little to be 
desired. Of old friends, Pensée Fitz Rewes and Lord 
Reckage reappear in this volume, and are developed 
with extraordinary vigour and reality. Reckage’s death 
is quite one of the best things in the book, fine, —_ 
pathetic and without a trace of morbid sentimentality. 
Another almost perfect piece of writing, in quite a 
different way, is the spy, Mudara’s, account of his fatal 
contlict with Parflete—a passage that would have 
delighted Scott. Of new characters, the chief is Lady 
Sara De Treverell, who, like Pensée, loves Orange in 
secret, and who is loved in a selfish kind of way by 
Reckage—a good character and essential to the plot. 
The same can hardly be said of Edith Carillon, to whom, 
it will be remembered, Reckage became engaged before 
Robert’s marriage. Indeed, we can scarcely see the 
point of her and her love affair with the artist, Rennes. 
It is not even told with Mrs. Craigie’s usual originality. 
It seems to be forced on the author by the necessities 
of a new novel. 

Of Disraeli we get very little in Robert Orange, but 
a quotation from his letter on his protégé at the end of 
the book may be given, It serves the purpose of 
expressing one of the themes of the tale, and also 
supplying part of the text which a printer’s error has 
omitted :— 

“ The passion of love,” he writes “ invariably drives men and 
women to an extreme step in one direction or another. It will 
send some to the cloister, some to the tribune, some to the 
stage, some to heroism, some to crime, and all to their natural 
calling. Orange applied for the Children Hundreds, and went 
into strict retirement for six months. . . . . It was his 
fashion to believe that salvation rests on the negation and 
renunciation of personality.” 

Enough has perhaps been said to indicate the 
scope of this book, whose appearance is undoubtedly 
the chief event of the present publishing season as far 
as fiction is concerned. There is no novelist living, 
except George Meredith, who can equal Mrs, Craigie in 
the power of making striking and interesting personalities 
live in their work. In Robert Orange, as in Diana of th 
Crossways, you feel in the company of distinguished 
people—men and women whose motives are not on the 
surface, whose actions are not spasmodic nor according 
to rule, but who have something behind everything 
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they say and do, who elude you as living people elude 
you, but whom you accept unquestioningly as you accept 
the living. It isthe highest gift in fiction, and it isa 
gift which must make welcome a novel by “John Oliver 
Hobbes,” even though that novel should be a sequel to 
The School for Saints. 


L. R. F. O. 


The Crimson Weed (London: Duckworth and Co.) is a 
study of the passion of revenge—the revenge of a bastard 
against a man who deserted his mother. It is unutterably sad 
and a trifle morbid, but the really passionate ring about the 
book redeemsit from mere sentimentality. Mr. Christopher St. 
John is to be congratulated on having written a very vigorous 
book. Its chief fault is the contemptible character of the man 
for whom Maria Ruburca retains her love to the end and 
against whom their son nurses his wild hate. Sir Gilbert 
Otway is a mere caricature, unnatural even in his death. 
There are still some loose ends in Mr. St. John’s work, and no 
humour to speak of. Otherwise we see in The Crimson Weed 
an unusual power of imagination, a strong style and a sense 
of the dramatic. It is not a book to neglect. 


*." Pressure of space compels us to put 
**Books Received” this week on 
Page iv. Advertisements. 


LONDON AND NORTH WESTERN AN 
CALEDONIAN RAILWAYS 


(WEST COAST ROYAL MAIL ROUTE). 


ADDITIONAL AND ACCELERATED TRAIN 
SERVICE now in operation—WEEK DAYS. 
DAY SERVICE, London to Inverness— 

RORRN GIN iiaccs cacecccctectenscs dep. 10.5 am.} From July 17th 
CUIROND: csnpetccsccscecsvcescscccess arr. 11.30 pm.) to August 18th. 
Corridor Trains, with Luncheon, Tea, and Dining Cars, from 
Bustes at 10.0 a.m., 11.30 a.m., and 2.0 p.m., for Edinburgh 
ap asgow. 
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Inverness i 
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* On Saturday nights the 90 and 11.50 p.m. trains from Euston do not convey 
Passengers to stations marked *® (Sunday mornings in Scotland). 

A-—On Saturdays passengers by the 2.0 p m. train from London are not conveyed 
beyond Perth by the Highland Railway, and only as far as Aberdeen by the Cale 
donian Railway 

B—Passengers by the 7.45 p.m. from Euston will arrive at Inverness at 8 35am. 
from July 24th to August rth. This Train does not run on Saturday nights 

—The Night Express leaving Euston at 80 p.m. will run every night (except 
Saturdays). 

D__ During September only 

| cca Inverness 9.10 am. from the 2nd to the 14th July, and during Sep- 
tember 

F—Runs only during her Majesty's stay at Balmoral. 

Passengers for Inverness and Aberdeen must leave London by the 9.0 p.m. 
train on Saturday nights. The 11.50 p.m. has no connection to those Stations on 
that night 


A Special Train will leave Euston (Saturdays and Sundays, 
and Friday. August 3rd, excepted) at 6.20 pm., up to August 
10th, inclusive, for the conveyance of horses and private car- 
riages to all parts of Scotiand. A special carriage for the con- 
veyance of dogs will be attached to this train. 

For further particulars see the Companies’ Time Tables, Guides, and Notices. 
FRED. HARRISON, General Manager L. & N. W. Railway. 
W. PATRICK, General Manager Caledonian Railway. 
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A—No connection on Sundays. §—On Saturdays Passengers arrive Greenock 
at 6.0 p.m. 6—On Sundays Passengers arrive later. J—This time will apply from 
July 17th to August roth inclusive only. ——Arrives 1.30 p.m.on Sundays. f— 
Passengers from Leicester arrive Carlisle at 4.15 a.m. 

* Corridor Train, London to Edinburgh ) First and Third Class Dining 

+ Corridor Train, London to Glasgow 5 Carriages by these Trains 

§ New Corridor Train, London to Edinburgh, with First-Class Sleeping Carriage 

* © New Sleeping Carriage London to Glasgow. 


@@ For Services to Peak of Derbyshire, The English Lake 
District, The Isle of Man, Ireland, The Yorkshire Watering’ Places, 
and other Holiday Resorts on and in connection with the Midland 
Railway, sce the Company's Time Tables and other publications. 


CORRIDOR TRAINS, &c. 


New Corridor Trains with Dining Cars (tst and 3rd class) and 
NEW SLEEPING CARS are now running on the express services 
between London (St. Pancras), and Glasgow (St. Enoch), and 
Edinburgh (Waverley). 


WESTERN HIGHLANDS OF SCOTLAND. 


An IMPROVED SERVICE, with THROUGH CARRIAGES, 
is now afforded from London (St. Pancras) to Greenock. 


DAYLIGHT SERVICE TO ROTHESAY. 


A Daylight Service throughout will be given during July and 
August, leaving London (St. Pancras) at 10.30 a.m., and reaching 
Rothesay at 9.45 p.m. 


TRAVELLING ACCOMMODATION, &c. 


Luncheon and Dining Cars by most of the Express Trains 
from and to London (St. Pancras). 

Family Saloons, Invalid Carriages, Engaged Compartments, 
&c., arranged on application. 

Pillows and Rugs may be hired by Travellers in the Night 
Mail and Express Trains from London (St. Pancras) at a prepaid 
charge of 6d. each. 


SPECIAL TIME TABLE FOLDERS, 


Giving full particulars of the Scotch Service; also Tourist 
Programmes, Illustrated Guides, &c., may be had on application at 
all MIDLAND Stations and Agencies. 


GEO. H. TURNER, General Manager. 
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